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PROVINCIAL  ASSOCI AXION  of  PROTESTANT  TEACHERS 

OP  QUEBEC 


Mr.  PrMident,  Memberi  of  Coaventioa, 

M  the  iMt  convention  of  this  Asaoeiation 
yt*  Mw  fit  to  appoint  a  committee  whoM 
«i^  wai  to  carry  on  propaganda  looking  to 
tiM  raaetment  of  a  law  of  Compul«ory  School 
Atteadaaeo  in  thii  province.  The  following 
BMnban  of  convention  were  named  to  act  on 
th»t  committee:  I.  O.  Vincent  (Convener), 
9»r.  E.  I.  Bexf ord  /former  Sec  'y  of  the  Dept. 
tf  Pnblie  Inat.),  C.  A.  Adams  (Pros.),  Mies 
A«y  Norris  (Ex-pree.),  Sinclair  Laird  (Dean 
of  the  Bebool  for  Teachers),  Miss  I.  E.  Brit- 
teiJi  (Vieo-proa.),  Mr*.  E.  A.  Irwin  (Bepre- 
'  WlUativo  on  the  Protestant  Committee),  J. 
W.  MeOnat  (Inspeotor),  I.  Oammell,  W.  C. 
R.  AadetMo  (See'y  of  Committee,  2044  Es- 
idasado  At*.,  Montreal). 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties  In- 
H>ee(or  IfeOuat  resigned  and  Inspector  Roth- 
■•7  waa  named  by  the  President  to  take  his 
plaee.  The  committee  rei^ret  that  owing  to 
tke  eontinued  indisposition  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
Laird  they  were  in  large  measure  deprived 
at  hia  vAloable  advice  and  assistance. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  it 
wm  decided  that  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
qrateiaatic  propagandist  aetivity,  dt  was  nec- 
epiAry  to  atudy  (1)  the  school  attendance 
•itiiation  in  our  province  and  (2)  contempo- 
rary School  Attendance  Laws  of  the  sister 
provinees,  (3)  to  gather  information  that 
wvnld  result  in  the  membera  of  the  commit- 
tM  beeoming  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
ekild  labour  situaition  here  and  with  child 
Mioar  l«(ialation  here  and  elsewhere. 

Tkat  we  oiay  more  fully  appreciate  the 
rfgaifieanee  Of  the  educational  situation  in 
tmi  province,  it  seems  desirable  to  preface 
<*•  report  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  ori- 
gia  and  prevalence  of  aeihool  attendance  laws 
among  the  eomrtnes  of  the  civilized  world, 
followed  by  a  Mtmniary  of  recent  educational 
activities  thart  imdieate  the  movement  else- 
where towards  a  h^ker  standard  of  educa- 
iioii. 

TBI  OBZOIN  AKD  VBBVAIiENOB  OF 
OOMPULTOBT  ATTBNBAKOB 

It  is  a  miataken  idea  ta  suppose  that  Pnis- 
ai«  was  the  first  modern  ttato  to  use  com- 

gulaion  to  bring  its  ehtldflsn  to  school.  It  was 
I  1713  that  Frederick  WlUiam  I  issued  or- 
Mn  that  were  later  embodied  in  a  law.  But 
•0  yeart  before,  while  the  predecessor  of  the 
BTCMBt  KAiaar  was  only  tha  Elector  of  the 
Maw  <a  Brandenburg,  «ie  oolony  of  MaaM- 
^OMtto,  tinongh  Urn  Gweral  Opart,  paased  an 


enactment  to  "redress  the  evil  caused  by  the 
great  neglect  of  many  parents  and  maaters  in 
training  up  their  chiltlren  in  learning  wi  i  la* 
hour".  Near  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
Estates  of  Navarre  in  France  paased  a  similar 
enactment,  20  years  at  least  before  Prusaia 
did  so. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  every  state  in 
Europe  had  acknowledged  the  principle  of  an 
attendance  enactment  of  some  sort,  except 
Russia.  Even  Turkey  as  long  ago  as  1800 
adopted  the  principle.  The  Kingdoms  that 
once  formed  part  of  Turkey  have  all  declared 
primary  education  compulsory,  and  so  has 
Finland  and  even  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
Several  etates  of  Europe  havo  extended  the 
principle  to  secondary  or  continuation  schools. 
The  last  country  to  adopt  it  was  Belgium  in 
May  1914.  ' 

In  the  British  Empire  all  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  all  of  the  Union  of  South  Afri- 
ca and  many  of  the  smaller  colonies  have 
adopted  it.  All  th«  provinces  of  our  own 
Dominion  have  adopted  it  except  Quebec. 
The  only  other  self-governing  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  that  has  not  adopted  snch  a  law 
is  Newfoundland.  The  Miniater  of  Education 
for  Newfoundland  admits  in  a  letter  to  your 
Cum-mittee  the  need  for  such  a  law  for  that 
colony  and  wishea  yoir  Committee  all  soeceaa. 
And  in  his  last  report  (1917)  the  chief  In- 
spector of  Catholic  Schools  for  Newfound- 
land urgea  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  at  least 
for  the  OTties.  Will  Quebec  not  follow  that 
leadt 

In  the  ITnited  States  of  America  not  a 
single  State  is  without  some  sort  of  attenil- 
anre  law;  six  Htateii  adiled  such  clauses  to 
their  ^education  lawn  within  the  last  eight 
years. 

In  Asia,  Japan  has  an  attendance  law;  while 
in  South  America  several  of  the  Latin  repub- 
lice  have  adopted  such  laws  as  a  part  of 
their  educational  systems.  At  the  present 
time  the  matter  is  ono  of  much  importance 
and  is  being  seriouidy  considered  in  Chili, 
Peru,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  important  thing  to  note  regarding  all 
these  countries  with  Uieir  different  laws  for 
enforcing  attendance,  is  that  there  is  abao- 
^lutely  no  case  on  record  of  a  country  that  has 
resciaded  such  an  enactment.  Some  of  these 
laws  are  not  as  well  enforced  as  they  might 
be;  but  where  they  have  been  enforced  pro- 
perly and  for  some  considerable  time,  we  in' 
variably  find  an  intjistent  demand  for  the 
extension  of  the  period  of  compjleion  to  the 
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iul^Jl^!?  •"A.J^'  F*«««»»  abolltloB  of 
raiUwey.  Tk»  mtmty  of  n,h  a  law  it  prov- 

*■•?•  J»oi««"t  ia  thii  matter  k  worth  th« 
tTv.^  iJ?  •^  *■'.•  ''•*•  '''•^  faithfully 

S2?^f«^S  r*  i»P'»^ta«  »««•«'  •ttendanw 
ww«  au  ito  Hood  haa  aono  to  improvo. 

aouoAnoH 

^.T'*}"  •ccantnatad  tba  damaad  for 

.S!r  J'"*^  wrtfara  of  any  coantry. 

?i-  Ai5**"^  "'  Edncation,  said  that  when 
tho   toldlera    returned    aftei    the    war    thev 

7r  whlS^""tt'"^.'*r""*  »"•'  thrEk^lanS 

?i  th^e  Ltt^'ilf.'  ^k"!!""*  '••»»  "  "-1  b'en 
.m,.i  .j^^l  ^"^  •>•"«'   •n'l    more    nearly 

t«F  F»?i!/j  ''"  ?'!*  requirement  of  a  bet- 
!!L^ffi^  i/SI'i*  *••  B""*'  Education  and 
•geelally  MOBE  EDUCATION  FOB  THF 
Sjn^BEN  OF  THE  PEOPLE"     I?  J^v 

r^^*^**''.*'"*  •t«tement  for  t  ley  have 
^U  I.?5T?-  *'"'-  '■'«''"  Eduwtio.,/  Bill 
J"'  ■•g?«l»tion  providei  amone  other  thinn 

I»,H  L-  f  ''*#'""  •'^•■ries  (better  teachers) 
«^ JIk",  h.^^"  **«•>•'"  «'  the  elem- 
I?*^.^*"*^''-  ^^'  "^"J  "bolishes  half  time 
atteadance,     restricts     the     employment    "f 

5f  witLn?*"'"'"'*.''  •  '"hooMeiviilg  age  of 
tm.7on  „/  "''eption.  provides  for'^thf  ex- 
Is  wi  "'  'ompu  sory  attendance   to   15   at 

t!  Xi  ^S  attendance  in  continuation  schools 
t-J^n  ♦  *?u  *•'  2*°  •"'»»  instruction  per 
JJ?  jy-l°  *.''*,f«V'  I**  y«»"  'or  the  pres' 
to  *?'l|:'^f  "fs"^  ''*'"  "^  ^^P**  <>'  --n  /ears 
inJ'raK'tf l5''LJ"'"'»'?e»ving  '««  *»  »>«- 

j:fh^'^nr4Lr.'ii,rrr?,ft,-t 
tSHrr  "--- -r  "^ 

rSiiTli  ?',  P""**!  >n  May,  1914  by  the 
t^e  .t™n„°'*°''*'y  "'  »"<►"  d«  Broqueville? 
of  V-  tu°"""  "PP^'itlon  of  the  aged  leader 
Of  the  nltraeonMnrativfl  wing  of  tfce  Cath" 


I  — 

Leg&latur.  Mr.  Woorto  tra.  a  itio^  ^1 

or  of  the  mMunra.  The  fact  that  nrJ^Qad 
ho  supngest  fa*.,  for  Ji.  ^iSTto.'^ftW 

illitwatoj  fonad  voar  after  yAr  la  tba  aBe- 

^f  !fi?  ^•".^'^  eonntriei  had  throofii  oArat- 
jve  school  attendaueo  law.  reduoildriWarr 
to  a  minimum.  ••  ■»/ 

ary   Educational  Svstem  allows  the  «oatoat 

poas.ble    f«*dom    Uh    acth«    and    SiK 

he  new  Uw  made  no  radical  ehaago  «e«« 

'»  *•■«  o»«  matter  of  atteadaace  at  w3 

left  entirely  to  the  parent  as  before.  ^ 

(.♦„  .[  ^    •'*:'    **■•    •ntrance    of    the    U.S. 

!ni  ^K  ?  ''Jling  off  in  school  atteadaaeo 
and  the  increase  in  juvenile  crime  ia  the 
other  warnng  countries,  took  eounsol.  Aa  a 

/^^!i'  ^TJ  ,'5*"*  ''■•  •»•<»•  by  the  ednea. 
tional  authorities  and   all  whom  they  eonid 

Sf  r„7'  V'  '^  ■"!•*  """«  •houM  "'no  cur- 
tailment of  provisions  for  education  aad  tb« 
regular  attendance  of  the  children  "  ihe 
schc^ls.  Tl.e  U  8.  Commissioner  of  EdncaUon, 

fn  Ik  ''•"•"<•»  and  the  nation's  leaders 
m  the  pulpit,  the  factory,  and  the  homeTal^ 

i?Jfn]''%*  'J'  ;•'•"•''*  """•  '»  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  education  and  the  re^lu  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  He  said,  "When  thj  ww  is 
over,    whether    in    a    few   months    or    after 

this  coi  ntry  for  men  and  women  of  scieiti- 
fc  knowledge,  technical  skill  and  general 
culture  as  have  never  before  come  to  any 
country.  The  world  must  be  rebuilt.  This 
country  must  play  a  far  larger  part  than  it 
nas  in  the  past  in  agriculture,  manufacturing 
and  commerce,  and  also  in  ihe  thinga  of  eu* 

U«"c'd&e"!'"  "'*"*""'  """"'•  •"•'  •«'- 
*o"*r*  '°,^*°«<J»!  "  »•  in  old  Quebec,  are 
„^,M  h^*  *•"  .""?  important  position  in  the 
:Si/ to^iS/"  ^'  '"  "^  *'"^  *''^«.  apply 
In   the  United  States  as  in  Canada.  Edn- 

notT..f  ^  ^"H^  "'.  *''"  "*»*«  parliament, 
not  that  at  the  federal  governmenT  Never- 
theless, as  an  evidence  of  its  growing  real- 
ization of  how  directly  national  welfaFe  and 
progress  depend  on  the  adequate  edncation 
2L*K«    1*°"'.^*"'*''*?'  P»"«d  in  1917,  the 

000,000  of  federal  money  to  be  spen*  ir  eight 
years  on  account  at  salaries  for  tet  s  in 
vocational  and  industrial  schools. 

In  Canada,  since  the  war  began,  two  prov- 
inces, the  last  two  except  our  own,  have 
ptaced  school  attendance  aots  for  the  fiiat 
time  upon  their  statute  books:  Manitoba 
in  Maroh,  1»16;  Saakatcheirei,  in'  the  >pii^ 


»;  ,#"^ 


l#- 


—  I  — 


fli  1917.  NoTA  BeotU  aBMdtd  umI  grantljr 
lanivyH  Itt  •ttraduee  law  in  1015,  while 
AlbwU  in  1»14,  1»1S,  1910  1917  and  1918 
■d(M  to  and  amended  iU  law  until  iC  hai 
MW  oaa  of  the  beet  and  meet  effective  at- 
iMrfaaee  k«s  In  Canada.  Tbey  hare  mado 
edaeatioa  eompxtmory  to  the  age  of  IS  jreara. 

The  proTinee  of  Ontario  haa  in  eomparatiro- 
1t  Neeat  jeara  inaugurated  a  ajatem  of 
Ceatinnatioa  SchooU.  Her  educational  leaders 
art  BOW  advocating  compuliory  attendance 
at  these  aehooU  for  children  from  14-16 
TMM  of  age.  In  adroeating  thi«  etep  the 
Diraetor  of  ladnitrial  and  Technical  £<luch- 
ttea  for  Ontario  iayi:  "AN  ELEMBNTAKt 
KDUOATION  IS  NECESSARY  AS  A 
FOUNDATION  FOB  ALL  IiX)BMS  OP  VOC- 
AHONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
Bat  it  is  evident  that,  no  matt«r  how  perfitt 
the  system  (of  vocational  education),  the 
ahas  to  be  realized  cannot  be  attained  un- 
laai  the  attendance  of  those  to  be  educated 
ea«  be  secured  for  THE  COMPLETE  COURSE 
OFFERED." 

The  eonpulaorj  school  law  of  Ontario,  be 
ing  aa  old  law,  ie  admMtedly  defective.  Year 
after  year  it  has  been  a  dead  letter  in  many 
mral  sections.  There  has  been  strong  critie- 

,  isB  in  the  Ontario  legislature  of  its  non-ef- 
feetlveness,  a  criticism  led  by  Mr.  Proudfoot. 
Ho  believes  the  remedy  to  lie  in  mailing  the 
attendance    officers    the    appointees    of    the 

^•ebool  authorities  instead  of  the  police  com- 
mifesion.  The  Department  of  Education,  in  op- 
peaing  Mr.  Proudfoot 's  bill,  admitted  defeots, 
but  apparently  did  not  agree  that  faw  bill  waa  a 
eanplete  remedy.  They  asked  that  the  bill 
be  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  the  depart- 
ment was  studying  the  whole  matter  care- 
fully. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  the  new  Min'etw  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  in  a  recent  speech 
before  his  constituents  in  Toronto  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  public  sentiment  (in  Out- 
,ario)  after  the  war  would  demand  the  ez- 
tenaioB  of  the  Compulsory  School  Age  to  16 
jreara.  In  a  later  speech  he  is  reported  as 
■*7iag,  "I  consider  it  most  uneconomical  to 
ehop  off  education  at  the  age  of  14;  in  do- 
ing that  we  are  not  getting  value  for  the 
money  spent."  In  view  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  the  Department  and  of  Dr.  Cody, 
we  may  reasonably  look  for  the  superseding 
•t  the  present  antiquated  law  of  our  sister 

Srovinee  by  an  effective  modern  law  at  no 
,    istant  date. 

But  material  welfare,  essential  as  it  is,  is 
not  the  only  objective  to  be  reached  by  more 
and  better  education  of  the  youth  of  a  de- 
mocraey.  Mr.  Fisher  has  said,  "No  people 
whieh  does  not  respect  education  will  demand 
and  aupport  good  government".  Dr.  Clax- 
toa  pats  it  this  way,  "Democracy  requires 
t9t  ineeeaa   nniveraal   knowledge,   intelKgence 


and  virtue  of  a  high  degrae,  and  it  matt 
protect  itself  from  weakness  and  eerraptloa 
within  as  well  as  from  foreeful  iavasion 
without". 

If  then,  as  we  see,  tber«  ia  a  genaral  reeof* 
nition  elsewhere  of  th«  necessity  of  a  hlgk- 
er  general  standard  of  education,  how  are 
wu  in  this  province  reapondlngf  What  have 
we  (lone  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  to 
fit  our  boys  and  girls  to  meet  the  eompet- 
ition  of  tbei'r  better  educated  eompetitaTa 
of  the  sister  provinces  and  of  foreign  eoua- 
triest 

Can  it  be  that  we  in  Quebec  feel  we  have 
rearhed  the  ultimate  goal  in  our  provisions 
for  &n  intelligent  citizenry  and  skilled  work- 
men, wo  who  stand  perhaps  alone  among  the 
tlemocracies  of  the  earth  in  retaining  school 
fm's  as  one  moans  of  aupport  for  our  eletnentary 
dohoobi  and  in  the  lack  of  any  legiahtion  re- 
quiring our  children  to  attend  schoolt 

But  porhape  conditiona  of  attendance,  as 
has  bt'cii  so  oft^n  claimed,  are  so  good  that 
we  do  not  m-etl  a  School  Attendance  Iaw. 
Let  us  examine  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

THB  80H0OL  ATTEMDANOB  8ITUATZ0X 
IN  qUBBBO. 

From  the  beginning  your  committee  has 
been  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  educational  facilities 
in  this  province  in  recent  years.  It  has  not 
been  forgetful  of  the  deep  interest  taken  in 
educational  matters  by  the  government  and 
especially  by  the  Prime  Minister;  of  the 
greatly  increased  grants  for  better  buildings, 
equipment  and  teaching;  of  the  steps  taken 
to  encourage  technical  training  through 
building  a  number  of  handsome,  splendi^y 
equipped  technical  schools.  The  very  sub- 
stantial progrees  made  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding better  training  for  teachers,  modern- 
izing the  course  of  study,  increasing  Mklar- 
ies,  building  and  equipping  modem  fireproof 
schools  in  the  urban  centers  and  better  schools 
in  the  rural  sections,  have  not  failed  to  im- 
press all  with  the  evidence  that  the  Prov- 
ince of  Qi.'  bee  offers  splendid  opportunities 
TO  THOSE  WHO  CHOOSE  AND  HAVE 
THE  MEANS  to  tako  adrantag*  of  tkao. 
But  through  daily  contact  with  the  sitnation 
the  committee  were  persraded  that  the  yoyth 
of  the  Province  have  not  been  getti.  g  any- 
where near  the  full  benefit  of  these  facilit- 
ies. Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  progress;  as  the  head  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Attendance  hat 
said,  "Expenditure  on  school  buildings  and 
equipment  may  be  lavish,  courses  of  study 
may  be  modernized,  methods  of  instruction 
may  be  vitalized,  school  manageuent  may  ba 
vibrant  with  a  social  oonsciousneas,  but  aU 
these   fail  unless   in   the   last   analysis  tho 
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cklid   eoMM   ramlftrlv    for   Us   adBekllOMl 
iMritaga". 

Th«  Moat  eommoa  vad,  to  tho  uninfonnod 
«r  anperfteUI  rMdcr,  4h«  moot  «(fe«Mfo  or- 
naM«t  offftiBOt  a  School  A.tt«BdMie«  Aet  hai 
boea  tlM  eWm  that  Onottoe'a  Noord  of  at- 
teadaaeo  nutka  Mooad  la  Caaada,  bolag  high- 
or  wttbont  aa  attoadwice  law  than  that  of 
•11  but  ono  of  tho  othor  proviaeoo.  all  at 
'wUeh  bav<o  aow  attondaaeo  lawi.  To  oppo- 
aoato  of  compolsioB  who  aro  nndor  tUo  im- 
proMioa  a  ««mpaltoi7  I**  ^  "Ot  niorely  a 
Toxationt  moaiure,  aa  intorforoneo  with  oo- 
eallod  parontal  rights,  but  what  ii  far  Iom 
defonolble.  a  noodwn  intorfereneo  with  lueh 
richtt. 

Now  to  f  body  of  odneationalMti  and  teach- 
>rt  who  know  from  daily  observation  and  con- 
tact  #itb  tho  lituatMn  the  pitiably  inade- 
qnate  amonnt  of  education  of  a  large  number 
of  tho  children  who  leave  our  aehoiHi  and  en- 
tor  the  rank*  of  industry  or  work  on  the 
streeta,  the  need  of  some  measure  that  will 
seenre  an  improrement  is  at  once  apparent. 
Tho  aame  is  true  of  the  sociaJ  workers  and 
court  offieiala  who  daily  come  into  painful 
eontaiat  with  the  product  of  these  conditions. 
But  for  others  to  whom  these  facts  are  not 
so  self-evident,  your  Committee  will  present 
aomo  <iata  and  especially  comparative  statik- 
tiea  that  reveal  things  as  they  ere. 

For  this  purpose  a  considerable  eorretpood- 
eneo  waa  necessary  to  procure  the  recent 
educational  reports  from  the  several  prov- 
ince* and  later  on  to  get  interpretations  of 
terms,  statistics,  and  methods  of  procedure. 
For  the  unfailing  eourteiiy  and  genorous  co- 
operation of  the  various  Departmental  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  different  provinces  by  prompt 
and  full  reply,  and  particularly  for  the  court- 
esy of  our  own  officials  at  Quebec  and  for 
th«ir  readineas  to  furnish  us  with  all  possiUe 
information,  your  Committee  wiehes  to  express 
ita  thanks. 

BaaraMwial  tatTaiUgatioii  wonld  b«  graatly 
fkdUtatad  liy  tka  nat  in  aU  prorinewi  of  a 
ataadard  oMtbod  of  i^^ortiiig  autittlcs  and 
tiM  daflalttm  of  tanna  naod  In  adncatlonal 
raporta,  aa  tkcgr  an  oxplalnad  In  tho  npotu 
flram  Kora  Scotia  or  Now  York  Olty. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  there 
ia»a  movement  in  the  western  provinces  tend- 
ing towards  the  introduction  of  certain  stand- 
ardized statistics  in  educational  reports.  After 
the  experience  your  Committee  has  had  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  wish  to  bring  this  move- 
ment to  the  attention  of  Convention  and  to 
express  our  conviction  that  educational  re- 
ports would  be  of  greatly  enhanced  value,  and 
infinitely  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  if  the  statistics  from  different  prov- 
inces were  given  under  the  oame  general 
teims,  baaed  on  ihi  ttmi  general  data,  and 


mad*  osl  la  tk«  waw  aMSMr;  n  falUag  tkat, 
if  tho  tama  and  mothoda  uad  wom  oxplaia- 
*d,  as  la  tho  Nova  SeotI*  roport*.  It  te  tho 
eamaat  hope  of  your  Commlttoo  that  thta  ro< 
port,  by  showing  up  tho  dlf foraaeaa  of  aiatkad 
and  the  inadequacy  of  our  owa  vatbod,  aajr 
do  oomething  toward  brlagiaf  aboat  tk*  ac- 
eompliahment  of  ftaadardiaed  statlatles. 

From  tka  Qnabae  npoct  tkaro  to  om  bM- 
ahto  and  Twy  Mriooa  oatoilwi:  it  dMS  wt 
glT*  tho  Oraad  Total  Dayi'  AtMadMM 
aada  by  aO  tha  puytta  of  tka  tnurlsw  datiw 
of  icboola.  The  Department  of  PabUe  laatrue- 
tlon  does  not  ooem  to  hav*  this  infoi'matioa, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  ever  suggeated  it- 
self to  our  officials  to  ask  the  sehotris  at  tb« 
end  of  the  year  to  furnish  the  Aggregato 
Attondance,  though  a  casual  glaaeo  at  tk*  re- 
ports of  the  V.  8.  CommissioB  of  EdnoatioB 
or  of  the  othor  provinces  of  Canada  might 
have  suggeiited  the  idea.  Our  average  attead- 
ance  is  ma<le  up  from  the  Inopeetors'  Bullet- 
ins, but  at  the  end  of  the  year  tho  Seeretary 
Treasurer  of  each  School  Board  or  of  Traatooa 
•ends  in  an  application  for  tho  govornoMat 
grant,  and  certain  statistics  for  the  wh«l* 
year  are  given  in  this  apiplication  fwn,  bat 
nowhere  is  the  Aggregate  Attendaneo  ^v«a. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  ohould  not  be  givm 
on  this  form.  It  is  very  difficult  for  your 
Committee  to  understand  why  this  figure  )hm 
been  omitted  for  so  long  in  our  reports.  It  i* 
iiin  item  generally  recognized  elsewhere  as  of 
such  fundamental  importance  that  it  ia  pub- 
lished in  most  of  ithe  other  provincial  reporti; 
other  informaiion  is  given  in  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  reporto  from  whieh  this  itoai 
can  be  calculaited.  It  is  computed  for  all  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea,  10 
far  as  your  Cmnmittee  is  aware.  When  the 
Orand  Total  Days'  Attendance  is  given,  it  is 
possible  to  compute  the  average  norabar  af 
days  each  enrolled  pupil  attends  per  year. 
This  latter  figure  ia  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, much  more  important  than  the  per  eent 
of  average  attendance;  the  former  ohowa 
clearly  just  how  mumh  schooling  per  year  each 
pupil  is  getting,  the  latter  figure  as  omdo  up 
in  Quebec  and  in  several  other  pirovinees  ab- 
solutely ignores  the  length  of  the  school  term 
and  is  not  based  on  the  same  set  of  flaetora 
in  the  various  provinces.  At  present  there  ia 
no  way  of  calculating  this  item  whieh  is 
such  an  interesting  factor  as  indicating  the 
need  or  otherwise  of  compulsory  meaauree. 
Tour  Committee  suggesta  that  Oonventlon 
should  xespectfolly  reqneat  the  Protastant 
Committee  to  take  measures  to  obtain  and 
have  pubUahed  In  the  annual  reporta  the 
Orand  Total  Days'  Attendance  made  in  the 
rarlous  classes  of  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  often  repeated  (Jaim 
that  this  province  with  its  voluntary  system 
of  attendance  ranks  second  among  the  provln- 
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<•'     tM  0{  tht  DmbIbIm  !■  Its  p«nrat  of  urtngt 

■MmmUm*,  tlKraffli  tiM  otiwr  provineM  1wt« 

ftii    hkd   to    resort    to   eompnlaonr    lawt,    the 

lloMowliic   eomklemtloai    aro    ■ubmitteil.      If 

lliio  Mfumeat  from  tJie  per  cent   of  attend- 

Moo  ii  ktsleallj  valid,  ao  more  telling  one 

eonid  b«  advaaeod  a«  a  eonator  attack  to  »mj 

gOBoral  offonoive  on  the  laiiMs-faire  theorr- 

Aa  ordinarily  nnderitood  and  tm  (onerally 

CMapOtod  the  per  «ent  of  average  attendance 

ia  tM  ratio  espreeeod   In   hnndrodth*  which 

th«  average  number  of  pnplli  d&Uy  preaent 

• .  bears  to  the  total  enrolment  for  the  tchool 

'    term,  or  for  the  eohool  year,  or  sometlmeo  to 

tha   average    monthly    enrolment;    In   ilmple 

Tworda'it  is  the  ratio  between  the  attendance 
aad  the  enrolment. 

Tkt  par  ctit  of  attandaiica  ii  not  compntad 
{  In  tha  taaa  maaiur  in  tlia  dlf faront  prorlnces 

■•r  Is  It  bM«d  on  tka  luna  f acton,  and  thara- 
tmt  proTldaa  no  naaonabto  baala  of  compari- 
•on  H  batwaan  prorlncas  In  aatlmatlng  tha 
oompantlTa  atatna  of  tbo  attandanco  of 
■ckooi  ag '  chUdzan. 

TUa  average  attendance  ii  computed  in 
■everal  diffr-ent  wayi  is  the  different  prov- 
ineot,  boiog  lo  computed  in  lome  province* 
that  Uiey  £ive  a  very  much  higher  apparent 
[«re«nt  relatively  than  the  facta  juetify.  The 
ipast  generally  adopted  plan  ia  for  e«ch 
'  aebool  diatrict  or  for  each  section  or  unit 
th«t  aenda  ia  a  report  to  the  Department  to 
Mport  the  average  daily  atendanee  made. 
Thla  fignre  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  Grand  Total  Days'  Atteedanee  bv 
the  anmber  Of  days  the  school*  of  that  parti- 
ealte  district  were  open  during  the  period. 
Tak«  an  exhraple:  if  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  a  district  was  120,000  and  the  nnmber 
of  daya  the  schools  of  the  district  were  open 
waa  ISO,  then  the  average  daily  attendance 
;:  wonH  be  120,000  divided  by  150  =  800.  And 
if  the  enrolment  was  1000,  the  percent  of  at- 
tendance for  that  school  district  would  be  80 
p.e.    The  average  daily  attendance  for   the 

?iroviaee  by  this  plan  would  be  the  sum  of 
he  averages  for  the  different  schools,  while 
the  percent  would  still  be  the  ratio  of  aver- 
age attendance  to  enrolment.  According  to 
tnia  plan  one  takes  th«  actual  number  of 
days  the  sehoola  of  each  district  were  open 
aa  the  divisor  and  makes  up  the  average  at- 
tmdanee  of  the  district  from  that.  Tho 
'«chools  of  some  districts  may  be  open  180 
days,  those  of  another  only  00,  each  district 
uaea  as  divisor  the  number  of  days  its  own 
■ekools  were  open.  According  to  this  jdan  all 
abort  term  schools  can  make  as  go»d  a  per- 
eeot  of  attendance  as  long  term  schools;  this 
all  tends  to  keep  up  the  provincial  average 
of  attendance. 

But  in  ««rtain  other  provinces  tho  method 
followed  to  get  tho  average  attendance  ia  to 
divide  the  aggregate  attendance  for  the  prov- 


iB«ta  by  tha  aaasbar  of  legally  aatkortaad 
teaehlDf  days,  which  nambar  may  nw  ap  aa 
high  as  200,  205  or  even  815.  Let  us  asa  kow 
such  a  method  wonld  redoes  tha  pareaat  of 
attendance  in  the  ease  of  M*  school  Just  aaii- 
tioned,  if  it  wias  situated  In  a  provtaea  wkara 
the  legally  anthorited  .  mbar  of  tanehiag 
day*  ia  200.  Then  the  averaga  attaadaaea 
will  be  120,000  divided  by  800  fnatead  of  ISO, 
and  the  result  ia  600  pnpUs  whr^i  the  peteaat 
ia  00  though  the  aggregate  nttaadanee  aad 
enrolment  are  tha  same  aa  before.  Bach  • 
method  peoaHaes  the  short  tarm  Mhool  and 
tends  to  make  it  lacrease  its  term,  bat  it  also 
lowers  the  provincial  pareant  of  attundaaee  as 
shown.  A  provlnes  that  uses  thla  matJMd 
suffers  a  considerable  handicap  In  tha  aver- 
age attendance  reported  and  alao  in  tha  per- 
cent of  attendance.  Ontario,  Manitoba  and 
Alberta  follow  this  method  and  are  thus 
handicapped.  In  Manitoba  the  aggregate  at- 
tendance for  all  the  schools  In  1918-17  w«o 
14.:<94,7n9^  and  the  legal  number  of  teaching 
days  was  20K;  14,304,708  M  divided  by  208  — 
60,200,  whii-h  Has  the  average  attendanee  for 
the  whole  province  for  that  year  as  reported 
by  the  minister. 

The  province  of  Saskatehewaa  attain  has  a 
different  method.  The  teaichers  n  ■  instruct- 
ed to  compute  the  percent  of  att  idanee  for 
the  month.  Then  the  percent  of  attendaaeo 
for  the  year  is  not  based  on  the  yearly  Mtrol- 
ment,  but  the  monthly  percentages  of  attend- 
ance are  averaged  to  form  a  yaarly  pereeot. 
Moreover  the  Department  of  EducMion  there, 
realizing  that  the  perc«nt  of  attondaaeo  la 
largely  a  matter  of  book '  keeping  haa  aug- 
gested  to  their  Inspectors  yet  another  plan 
of  working  out  the  peroont  of  attendaaeo;  it 
would  then  be  the  ratio  between  the  poaaibie 
attendance  per  month  and  the  actual  attend- 
ance. That  ia  if  any  child  waa  enrolled  late 
In  the  month,  his  possible  attendanee  would 
be  the  number  of  school  days  from  the  date 
of  his  enrolment  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Wa 
believe  this  latter  plan  has  not  yet  been 
adopted. 

But  Quebec  follows  none  of  these  method 
of  computing  its  percent  of  attendanee.  W# 
have  a  method  which  is  unique  among  tha 
provinces;  it  may  be  historic  too.  Just  how 
much  this  unique  method  has  to  do  with  de- 
termining our  vaunted  superiority  as  to  per- 
cent of  attendance  is  not  easy  to  detormiaa 
wHh  mathematioal  esactltnde,  bat  we  will 
show  how  it  tends  to  raise  the  figures.  This 
is  how  it  is  done.  The  average  atteadai.ee  to 
date  is  reported  in  the  Inspectors'  Bttlletin 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  the 
school  for  the  year.  The  sum  of  these  aver- 
ages ia  the  average  for  the  province.  Tho 
percent  is  computed  in  the  customary  way 
but  includes  the  enrolment  only  to  the  dateof 
the  Inspector's  visit.    Thus  our  average  at- 
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!■  ask  tka  •▼«•§•  AttMidMM  i> 
«W  TMT  Wi  c^  iw  iMk  y«n  •!  It  M  Ik* 

MiM«|-W>  bMa  MM  to  ik«  dato  sf  Um  !■• 
'•  rMt.  Tilt  aajr  wear  at  wiy  tla* 
■rjr  to  4k«  b«glMilag  tt  Jom^ 
It  to  imU  ktmm  tiMit  MMr  ektidrM  la  at- 
tM^tom*  daitsff  tba  wlator  aieatha  drop  Mt 
haltea  Mm  tana  cloaM.  thar*  btlag  ao  aiMas 
af  praraatlac  tkaai.  Thia  kappaai  partiealar- 
17  la  Majr  aad  Jaaa.  Tha  InapaetAr  wauld 
aWt  Biaat  af  tka  ackaola  bafora  that  data  aad 
aa  tkair  avaiafa  attaadaaea  would  aot  thna 
ba  lowaiad  by  thia  fa«t.  Again,  in  tke  rural 
caaiaiaaitiaa  la  all  provineaa  manr  ehUdrm 
atart  aekooi  for  tha  firat  tima  in  tha  aprlag; 
wharaaa  thaaa  eldldraa  br  an  accnrata  mathod 
af  aompntatioa  eoold  anljr  make  a  poaiibia  of 

Srl»pa  20  p.e.  or  30  p.e.  of  aMandanee,  In 
labae  thajr  ara  tomplataly  igaorad  in  all 
aaaan  whara  tha  laapaetor  haa  visitad  tha 
aekokil  prarioaa  to  thalr  aatnin«a.  Of  eoorta 
■oeh  a  niathod  must  ahow  up  to  tha  advantage 
«f  the  aebool  or  province  that  unea  it,  an  enm- 
parad  with  tha  othara  that  use  the  fianras 
for  tha  whole  year.  Morrnv^r,  there  M  no 
BMatioB  nada  in  the  report  to  ihow  that  these 
flguraa  for  attaadanea  ara  not  for  the  whole 
year.  Thia  again  ahows  the  need  of  daflai 
tioa,  or,  better  still,  of  standardised  atatiaties. 
Thia  method  is  hap-hasard  and  laexaet;  at 
l>aat  it  la  a  varr  insecure  fonndatloa  on  which 
to  alaim  aa  a  I  vantage  over  the  other  prov- 
iaeaa. 

Wa  iaa  thM  that  tka  Qnabae  mathod,  whUa 
ahaoitttaly  uta<Mk  aa  f ar  aa  yoar  OaaalttM 
kaaw%  BB  a  aathod  of  eaaptttiag  attaadanea, 
gttaa  QMbae  thiao  adrastagaa  ovar  tha  iMth- 
ods  pnvaOiag  «laawhara.  (l)  Qnabae  daaa 
M«  MfTar  any  radactlM  la  aranga  attaad- 
anea ky  foglla  dionptag  mt  of  aehool  aftar 
the  IMvoetor'B  vlait.  (a)  Qnaboe  doaa  not 
rffOr  any  ntfaetlm  by  reaam  of  tha  ihnrt 
Mtondaae*  of  papQi  arho  kagla  aftO(  th!a 
laaw  TMt,  which  nay  ba  aa  aaxly  aa  Fabra- 
aiy.  (S)  Qaakae  anffan  no  dodnctlon  by  tha 
ihart  term  of  aoonca  of  tta  aeheola,  aa  Ontario. 
I'anltoha,  Alkarto  anffor. 

Sot  merely  lias  onr  manner  of  working  out 
th«'  averai^  attendaneo  those  three  advant&Kes, 
wh.ch  are  considerable,  but  it  is  not  a  true  per- 
cent of  attendance  for  the  year. 

Buraly  the  Manitoba  method  gives  a  more 
complete  representation  of  the  attendance 
aitnation  if  we  are  to  use  tha  percent  as 
the  one  figure  to  show  the  condition  of  at- 
tendance; besides,  from  our  method  it  ia  im- 
posibla  to  calculate  the  number  of  days  par 
year  each  child  on  the  average  attends 
school.  About  30  years  ago  the  reports  did 
show  how  many  months  the  schools  were 
open;  this  gave  some  indication,  tiiouKh  of 
a  somewhat  too  general  nature,  aa  to  the 
amount  of  aehooling  tha  children  were  gat- 


ttag  Mr  yaar.  Toar  OaiBriltaa 

daralaad  why  Ikto  valaaM*  iafiwuHli  !• 

aa  laagar  glvaa. 

Thwa  to  a  fNi 
JM  arw  thna  af  tha  , 
MM,  AJkarta  and  iMkatohmM.  Tka  ititrt 
rrpoi*  for  tkaaa  ptorlaaaa  to  for  tka  aatoad- 
ar  year,  whlla  aura  to  for  tka  aataral  aatotol 
year  from  oaa  aaaiaar  holiday  to  tk*  aaat. 
Tha  diaadVaataga  whisk  theaa  praalaaaa  Mf- 
fer  from  thia  eaatom  to  raporttog  ataMstIca  to 
aa  fallows:  much  the  toigeat  preparttoa  a( 
children  bagianiag  school  atart  la  tk*  faU. 
In  (Jueber  thia  is  at  tha  bagiMlag  af  tka 
school  year  aad  hence  it  ia  paaaiblo  lor  tk*M 
ehUdren  to  maka  100  per  aaat  of  attaadiasi 
if  they  attend  regularly  throaghwt  tka  year. 
But  in  Ontario,  Albarta  aad  tBaakatokowaa 
the  opening  of  tha  schoola  In  tha  faU  to  wall 
past  the  middle  of  tha  aUttoHieal  aehaal  war 
and  hence  saeh  pnpila  caa  only  BMka  aoMt 
40%  of  attendance  avea  tkeagk  jpraaMt 
every  day  from  the  opening  of  aakMl  la 
September  till  the  Christnua  halldaya  Wkat 
brings  down  the  percent  of  araraga  attMd- 
ance  of  Individual  pupils  for  a  aer.eol  year 
similarly  af  facta  tha  annual  prorlaslal  arar- 
aga attendance. 

Ia  It  not  tkoraf ON  ofMaat  that  tk* 

of  attoadaac*  to  a  aoat  awaHakto  aad 

Brialaadlng  It^  f^om  which  to  c*t  a  toM 
concoirtton  of  tfeo  lotattv*  Matat  «r  lefeaal 
attandaac*  in  th*  aorml  yrarteeaBf  Shat 
bolag  ao,  w*  nmat  hoM  onr  JndgtoMto  of  at- 
t*ndanc*  condltteB*  m  ot^wr  data^ 

Th*  piaaani  achMl  c*nau  to  not  Mcirato 
aad  to  a  eoaana  In  part  only:  th*  flguw  fWr 
th*  (Itto*  ar*  baa*d  on  aa  ostiiMrt*. 

A  moat  vital  eonaideratkm  in  detarodalag  tka 
neel  of  legislative  raaasuras  for  improTlag 
school  attondanea,  is  tha  qnaattoa  of  tka 
number  of  school  ag«  ehildrea  naaarollad 
from  year  to  year.  Unfortunataly  tkara  a?a 
no  accurate  stattotka  of  recant  data  araltoUa. 
One  would  expect  to  gat  thto  InforaMtiOB  froai 
the  srhodl  census,  for  we  have  aneh  a  eaaaai. 
But  this  ceneus  is  not  taken  at  aH  ia  Moat- 
real,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Hull  aad  atoawhara 
— cities  whose  aggregate  popaUtiM  to  nearly 
half  that  of  tha  whole  proviaea.  TMr  Com- 
mittee regreta  to  ba  obliged  to  report  tkat  ao 
mention  to  made  in  tha  aasnal  raparto  ei  tha 
Department  of  Public  InatraetioB  of  tka  oitla- 
sion  of  proper  cenana  figurea  firoai  tkaea  '<• 
ties;  figures  are  given  which  war*  made  op 
in  the  Department  itaelf  (X).  Barahr  tkto  ia 
not  the  degree  of  acenraey  and  eaadoor  the 

(X)  Your  Committee  haa  reeeathr  bean  in- 
formed from  the  Departmejit  of  Public  Inatrac- 
tion  that  "the  peroeotage  between  the  enrol- 
ment ami  the  census  for  the  distrieta  where 
the  census  it)  taken  is  the  one  applied  in  the 
coae  of  cities  where  the  cenaus  is  «ot  tiUtaa. ' ' 


V-    t-  ^-  -, 
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MMIi  wpMli    fNM    offtckU    rtpwta,    wImb  4,SHA  phUiim  m  th*  mmm  m4  aiMllT  tiM 

MMM  BM  wtl—tiii  to  •of«r  up  Ivga  d«-  hum  aamb«r  tiu>eil«L  Bat  ao  eaama  it  ialum 

|lr*<"MWa  ia  th*  aowwii  of  iaforiMUktB ;  aad  in  OramaMBdviU*  bb4  tk«  riBllBrity  bBiwtta 

Ml  ••  BMBtloa  Ib  bumIb  1b  tiM  raport  UhU  anch  th*  two  fig«r*«  iraggBfIs  that  what  ws  bm 

DfpKNB  art  bbIj  bb  MtlBUit*.      '-«  baa  to  be  a  aaMirad   kappra*  ia  otkar  eaMi,  maj  kvn 

ftn  of  tiM  qntMB  to  (lad  4.^.  rach   (aetii.  (tftppcawi   lMr«,    that    tlM    ■BWBtBTy4f»BBiiref 

H<'M0«tr,  "tho  MBms   whlek  th*   MereUr^-  laitead   of  Bakiag  a  propor  cbumm  BMrtiy 

trctaofon  moBl  take  eaeh  year,  nnder  arttos  roplvd  the  flgurot  for  th«  yaariy  oarolaMat  M 

tfiS  of  the  Edueatlon  Act,  of  eHiool  children,  thoee  of  tJie  aeaiiM  aleo.   Yoar  OoBUBlltM  to 

to' «Mmi   Bot   earefuUjr   taken."     Your    Com-  Miored   by   th*   laapoetora   that    thto   bmm- 

ailM**  would  h»rdl7  >>e  so  l>old  a*  to  uee  theie  time  happen*.     One  Inapeetor  otatM  that,  to 

Mtds  without  proper  aawtranee.  Our  authorttv  hi,    knowWdge,   the   •eerotark*   do   aot   aa   a 

to  that  of  th*  AiperinteDdeBt  himielf;  they  are  role    make    a    tour    from    koua*    to    kmaa^ 

a  ^BotaMon  from  a  elrrotor  letter,  dated  Jan.  throughout  the  muBleipallty.    To  qaota  kto 

Mid,  1U7,  to  the  School  Commltaloner*  aad  own   wor<U:   "Some  ■eeretari**  auko  it  ap 

TraatM*.    H*   goMi   on   to   *ay:    "Bomotime*  ^th  the  aid  of  the  teacher*  or  tko  eoauBto> 

tka   flgnre*   rapplled   me    by    the    leeretary-  dinner*   re*ld*nt   in  the   rariou*   dtotriet*.     It 

tnaniror*  do  not  coincide  with  thoie  given  follow*  that  in  the  larger  manicipalitiaB  tk* 

bjr.  tk«  iBMctor  In  hi*  annual  report.  How  figure*  givi>n  approximate  to  the  nnmber  of 

CM   thto  difference  be  exptoined   nwing  that  pupiU,  while  in  the  »m«U«r  munieipaHti**  of 

tk*  figure*  refer  to  the  *am*  locality  and  are  one  or  two  district*  the  cenmi  glvBB  i*  fair- 

nppUad    br   th*    lame    aecretary-treaeurerf  |y   »f*ur*te."    The  ceniua  flgur**  glvaa  ta 

llarBoy*r    it    happen*    that    the    number    of  thU  Vo»r  Book  for  Moatreal  City  war*  ee.lSJ 

eMldr*B  enrolled  in  tke  echool  i*  larger  than  of    gdool    age   and    BB,^.?    enrolledi.      Your 

tkat  glr«B  by  the  «en*u»."  (Bee  page  430  of  Committer  ehaUenc**  th***  fignr**  for  tho** 

ine-17  report,  EnglUh  ver*lon).  ThU  U  not  of  tchool  age;  how  were  they  obtaiaedt  Your 

tka   flr«t   eomptolnt   made   of   the   inaccuracy  Committee  know*   no   een*u*  wa*  takoa  for 

of  the   auuu*;    in   the    1915-16   report,   Hon.  the  city  of  Montreal.    Moreover  th*  ratio  b«- 

Boaehor  do  la  Bruere  made  a  limilar  com-  tween  the  figure*  ii  practieally  tk*  mwi*  bi 

I^*i'>t-  that  between  the  enrolment  and  tk*  eeBan* 

la  tk*  Qn*b«e  Stattotieal  Year  Book  for  for  the  whole  province,  namely  89.6  p.e. 

IBir,  p.   164,  w«  find   the  figure*  for   the  In  1910-11  Bion  thaa  184,000  ehiUf«a  M- 

••kool  eenana  «nd  enrolment  recorded  for  tke  tw«*B  b  nAl  16  ysan  Bf  agB  Wat*  aM  <•• 

dUf*r«Bt  •lectoTBl  di*trleU;  the  figure*  are  rollod.    Ottbff  eonaldsiBtlOBi  trooUl  iSBa  *• 

for  the  ichool  year  1914-lS.  Let  u*  examine  ibow  that  ia  aaj  obb  ysar  hBtwaaa  96  •■4  M 

thcBi  In  some  detail.  Sherbrooke  had  afiSS  of  per  caot  of  tha  chlUbtBB  of  aehort  ags  an 

Mhoel  a«*  and  4,893  enrolled.  If  the*e  figure*  NOT  anirallBd  la  achooL 

tv«re  exact,  that  wa*  an  appalling  •ituation  To  get  aocurate  figure*  for  th*  anmbar  of 

when  oB^y  MH  p.c.  of  tho  children  of  •ehool  children  of  (chool  age  in  QuebM  yoor  Oob- 

age  w«re  enndled.  Either  these  figure*  were  mittee  had  recouree  to  the  Dombiioa  Ccobm 

vary  iaezact  or  etoe  they  provide  oae  of  the  for  1911.    The  flgur**  wer*  obtaiaad  fnmi 

*troBce*t  po**ible  case*  to  (bow  the  need  of  Bulletin  XVIII.     Let  ua  compare  them  with 

BB  attoadaaee  tow.   But  were  the  figure*  ex-  thoae  for  the  school  eenaue  and  enrolment  for 

actt  No  eenm*  is  taken  in  SherbrooKe.  Then  the  school  year  1911. 
kow  wore  tkey  obtained  f  DrummoadviUe  had 

Age$                            Dominion  Centu*    School  Cfnttu  School  Enrolment  (X) 

Public  Sehoolt    CUutieal  Cotteget 

5—7 106,772  92,808                  72,320                  .... 

7—14    .....             328,959  290,174                230,879                  2,198 

14—16 S5,;i09  H7,837                  28,375                  2,729 

Totato 521,040  450,619                              386^496 

(?')     llieae  figures  include  practieally  all  al    establishments    receiving    no   grant    from 

the  children  of  theae  ages  who  are  in  school  the  municipality  in  which  they  are  iltnated 

anywhere  in  the  Province.  The  public  school  but  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  exemp- 

earotmeat   indudee   36,541    children   in   Cath-  tion   from   taxation   granted   to   religlou*   or 

oUe    Independent    Schools    auch    as    convent*  educational  institutions,  are  obliged  to  make 

etc.:   tke  enrolment  in  these  schools  is  div-  each    year    to    the    Superintendent    a    report 

Ided  as  follows  —  Independent  Elementary  showing   the   enrolment   etc,   and   giving  M 

Schools    3,441,    Independent    Model    Schools  other   information   required   by   the   Superin- 

18,881,   Independent    Academies    21,219.    The  tendent.  The  only  children  who  may  sot  be 

total   of   36,541    will   inelnde   practically   all  counted   will  be   a  few   hundred   in   private 

children     enrolled     in     Independent     Church  schools  and  some  children   receiving  tuition 

Behooto,  einee,  aeeordiag  to  Beetion  2734,  aub-  at  home, 

•eatkm  0,  of  tke  sehool  law,  private  edneation-  
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TlMM  flcvTM  tmmi  •  BMlhti  «f  llMdtjr 
Jsdgiair  tke  tAoid  toMoa.  At  tluu  Um  it 
WM  70,421  is  error.  Tltaft  aamber.  reprenntiag 
the  eUldren  who  won  abtohttoly  ignored  in  the 
official  ealenlatioM,  ia  larger  than  that  of 
WeUiagtoa'i  army  at  Waterloo  or  eonaider- 
ably  largor  than  the  four  dlvi«i<wi  of  the 
C.  £.  F.  now  ia  France. 

Now  let  na  compare  the  enrolment  with  the 
Dominion  Ceoaus  to  aee  how  many  children 
were  not  enrolled.  Of  tltoae  aged  5  and  0 
there  were  31,452  not  enrolled,  of  those  aged 
7  to  14  there  were  45,887  not  enrolled,  and  of 
thoae  14  and  15  thri^  were  not  lees  than 
64,205  not  enrolled.  Or  consider  the  figures 
aa  percentage*;  of  those  5  and  6  there  were 
enrolled  67.7  p.c.,  of  thoee  7  to  14  there  wore 
enr^ed  86.5  p.e.  and  of  those  14  and  15  onlj 
36.5  px.  were  enrolled.  Your  Committee  beg 
to  emphaaize  the  fact  that  of  those  aged  7  to 
14  (until  lately  the  compulsory  ages  in  most 
other  countries  and  provinces),  only  86.5  p.c. 
were  enrp'led  in  Quebec.  OF  THE  TOTAL 
NUMBER  or  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILDREN  5 
TO  16  THERE  WERE  134,544  NOT  EN- 
ROLLED AT  ALL  DURING  THAT  WHOLE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  OR  25.8  P.C.  OF  THE 
WHOLE  SCHOOL.  AGE  POPULATION. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  get  all  these 
children  of  school  age  into  school  your  Com- 
mittee begs  to  quote  the  case  of  Denmark. 
The  compulsory  age  there  is  from  7  to  14 
with  no  exceptions.  The  law  is  enforced  so 
earefully  that  practically  all  children  attend. 
According  to  the  official  figures  of  January 
1st.  1911,  out  of  a  school  population  of  377,- 
066  there  were  on^y  370  children  not  enrolled, 
or  one  per  thousand;  in  the  rural  communities 
it  is  estimated  that  only  1  p.c.  of  the  children 
are  not  enrolled.  The  result  is  seen  in  their 
percent  of  illiteraty;  they  have  the  remark- 

Schools  Pupils 

Elementary 226,4.'<8 

Modol 106,386 

Academy 56,299 

Totrfa  (public  schools)  389,123 

Over  16 —7,549 

Total  5—16 381,574 

Classical  Colleges: — 

(aged  7—16)    .    .    .  4,922 

Grand  Total    ....         386,496 

According  to  the  report  there  were  7,549  of 
these  389,123  children  who  were  over  16. 
Practically  all  these  7,549  children  will  be  in 
Academy  grades  and  will  make  a  good  per- 
cent of  attendance.  Let  us  apply  the  percent 
made  by  the  academy  grades  to  this  figure  to 
see  what  the  average  attendance  of  these 
7,549  children  was;  then  by  substracting  this 
from  301,678,  which  waa  the  average  attend- 
ance for  all  in  these  schools,  ^e  will  find  the 


ftMbF  tow  yMMBt  9f  0L54.  Of  warn 
rsauW  ia  pearibia  tmtr  sMar  «■»  «fcato  v_ 
tian  kaa  had  the  b«Mfit  vt  mmptiatiiT  at- 
teodan««.  Or  let  u*  make  a  eompariaoa  with 
one  of  the  Canadian  prorineea,  Nora  Seotia. 
Thia  province  doea  allow  ezemptiona  so 
that  poor  boys  may  go  to  work  one  or  two 
years  before  reaching  the  upper  limit  of  the 
compulsory  age.  The  Superintendent  of  X!dii- 
cation  aseures  us  that  there  were  only  6,803 
reported  as  not  aMending;  tiiis  number  would 
include  truants  and  those  who  had  permita  to 
go  to  work.  Thia  is  out  of  a  total  enrolment 
of  109,180.  Moreover  the  enrolment  in  Nova 
Scotia,  including  over  9,000  children  who  afe 
over  the  school  age,  iriiich  is  fifteen,  is  aetu- 
ally  higher  than  the  nomber  of  children  of 
school  age;  the  school-age  population  ia  106,- 
038  and  the  enrolment  of  all  elaiaaea,  inelndiag 
high  school  classes,  is  109,189,  i.e.  103  p.e.  of 
the  school  age  population.  If  we  were  to  do 
the  same  for  Quebec  for  1911  and  add  to  the 
children  of  school  age  those  over  that  age  in 
the  academies  and  model  schoola,  namely 
7,549,  and  2,218  over  n  in  Glaaaieal  Colleges, 
we  would  have  a  totai  of  396,263  out  of  a 
school  population  of  521,040,  i.e.  our  gross 
enrolment  in  1911  was  76  p.c.  of  the  achont 
age  population.  Surely  when  Quebec  Ims  m 
many  children  of  school  age  not  enrolled  at 
all,  the  matter  uf  school  atrtendanee,  notwith- 
standing our  vaunted  ;  rcent  of  attendance,  ia 
a  really  serious  problem. 

Let  us  note  the  average  attendan«e  for  the 
children  of  school  age  for  1911  and  compare  it 
with  the  census  to  see  what  percent  of  the 
school  age  population  were  on  an  average  in 
school  every  day  the  schools  were  open.  The 
figures  for  the  different  classes  of  schools 
were  as  follows: 


Average  Attendance 

167,168 

86,758 

47,752 


Percent,  of  Attenda$tee 
73.82 
81.55 
84.82 


301,678 
—6,403 
295,275 

4,495 

299,770 


77.53 


91.33 


average  attendance  of  those  up  to  16.  The 
average  attendance  of  th«!ie  overage  pupils 
works  out  to  6,103  days.  When  thia  is  taken 
away  from  the  301,678,  it  lea'es  295,275  as 
the  average  attendance  in  public  schools  up 
to  16  years  of  age.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
average  attendance  for  pupils  under  16  in 
Classical  Colleges,  namely  4,495.  TlMnfon 
ont  of  521,040  (Uldren  of  acliool  aga  fh«M 
vera  In  average  attandaaco  ovary  day  tto 
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only  S9S;770  chlMian,  or 
•74  9.C.  of  tho  KlMWl-kgo  popnUtloii.  Bear 
ia  miad  that  these  figures  are  only  exact 
to  the  time  of  the  Inspector's  visit  aail 
thereby  give  our  Province  the  advantages  be- 
'  fore  enumerated:  omission  of  the  factor  of 
,tbe  short  term  and  omission  of  the  attendance 
daring  the  fag  end  of  the  year.  If  they  had 
been  worked  out  as  in  Ontario,  there  would 
be  .two  other  factors  that  would  have  brought 
thMe  figures  still  lower:  namely  the  fact 
that  Ontario  unes  the  legal  number  of  teach- 
ing days  to  compute  average  attendance,  and 
the  further  fact  that  their  school  year  be- 
gins in  January,  aa  already  explained.  If  any 
one  imagined  the  percent  of  average  attend- 


Sekool  Population. 
At  Behool  .  .  .  . 
PereeBtages.    .   .    , 


ance  meant  the  ratio  between  attendaneo  and 
the  whole  school  population,  be  can  m«  tUs 
ratio  is  only  57.5  p  c,  not  80  p.e. 

Some  very  interesting  statistics  were  given  ia 
the  Canada  Year  Book  of  1913  on  page  95.  Th3 
editor  of  the  Canada  Year  Book  aasnrea  u 
that  these  figures  were  made  up  eatiraljr 
from  the  Dominion  Census  statistics;  thoy 
are  therefore  quite  independent  of  all  tho 
variations  which  we  found  to  trouble  na  ia 
comparing  educational  statistics  ifrom  the 
provincial  reports.  In  the  Year  Book  the  fig- 
ures are  given  for  male  and  female;  we  will 
combine  thom.  The  figures  are  for  ages  10- 
14. 


N.S. 

N.Ji. 

^u*. 

Ont. 

P.  S.  I. 

51,746 

38,239 

222,172 

233,018 

10,518 

43,199 

31,412 

175,038 

195,517 

9,120 

83.5 

82.2 

78.8 

83.9 

.  86.S 

Note  that  Quebec  has  5%  less  of  its  pupils 
at  school  than  the  average  of  the  other 
eastern  Provinces.  If  Quebec  in  1911  had 
had  as  many  of  her  children  at  school  as  the 
average  of  these  province.i,  she  would  have 
had  11,000  more  of  these  ages  alone  enroll- 
'  ed.  Moreover  New  Brunswick  has  only  local 
option  and  does  not  enforce  attendance 
tbrooghout  •the  whoh*  province.  In  Table  5  of 
Boltetia  XIX  (on  School  Attendance)  of  thi 
last  Dominion  Cenous,  we  find  a  very  interest 
iag  eomp^rison.  This  gives  the  percentages 
of  the  population  of  ages  13  to  17  who  are 
enrol'ed  and  not  enrolle<l.  Quebec  has  only 
19.36  aittending.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  33.92 
attending.  Nova  Scotia  has  33.17,  New 
Bmnswiek  haj  34.07.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Quebec  here  has  the  lowest  percent  of  all 
the  provinces,  the  next  lowest  being  Sask- 
atchewan with  25.16.  The  average  for  the 
whole  of  Canada  is  27.14%.  Why  are  these 
fignres  never  quoted  while  so  much  emphasis 
is  put  on  our  percent  of  average  attendan- 
c«f 

Some  people  have  never  stopped  to  think 
how  much  a  child  can  learn  at  school  for 
ev«ry  year  he  stays  after  12  years  of  age. 
It  is  then  that  the  teacher  can  do  the  most 
for  him.  It  is  only  then  that  he  begins  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  that  has  been  laid 
ia  the  earlier  years  when  he  was  picking  up 
the  rudiments  and  learning  to  use  the  im- 
plements of  knowledge.  Such  a  child  is  ^hen 
in  fact  becoming  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 

Of  course  it  will  at  once  be  remarked  with 
reference  to  this  comparison  of  our  attend- 
ance figures, etc.  with  the  Dominion  Census 
that  such  a  comparison  gives  figures  that 
are  out  of  date.  Your  Committee  admits  that 
th«»  ficfures  ape  five  years  behind  those  of  the 
iataot  report.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  be- 
Uoviag  toat  present  educational  conditions  are 
Mtor  timn  those  of  five  years  backt    No  ef- 


fective measures  have  been  taken  to  bring 
in  those  who  were  not  attending  then,  or  to 
retain  those  who  were  in  attendance.  Increas- 
ed financial  help  from  the  Government  will 
never  solve  the  problem  of  school  attendan- 
ce; even  where  education  is  free,  to  wit,  in 
Montreal,  the  problem  is  as  pressing  as  any- 
where. The  sooner  this  fact  is  recognised, 
the  better  for  the  education  of  our  children. 
Moreover  the  war  conditions  of  today  would 
rather  indicate  that  conditions  of  attendance 
are  less  satisfactory  than  in  1911.  The  high 
cost  of  living,  the  greatly  incsreased  induce- 
ments for  children  to  leave  school,  the  demand 
for  workers  at  attractive  wa^es,  combine  to 
indu(?e  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
school  at  an  early  age.  This  contention  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  school  census 
of  the  year  1916  gives  the  school-age  popula- 
tion aa  543,873,  while  the  sehool  enrol- 
ment for  the  same  year  for  the  ages  5-16 
was  455,029.  The  difference  between  the 
school  census  and  the  enrolment  is  88,844  as 
compared  with  a  difference  of  69,  045  in  1911. 

Let  us  now  study  the  enrolment  figures 
per  grade.  These  figures  are  up  to  date,  and 
arc  quite  enough  to  prove  our  whole  case. 
One  has  only  to  note  how  rapidly  the  enrol- 
ment drops  after  the  third  and  fourth  years 
to  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  immediate 
reform. 

The  proportion  of  irapUs  ranalBlBg  lioyond 
the  Fourth  Ghrade  in  Protectant  Schools,  ot 
boyond  tho  third  Tsar  in  Boman  OathoUe 
Schools,  is  mnch  smaller  in  <)ueb«c  than  In 
Ontario,  NoTa  ScotU  and  Albnrta,  as  tha  f <d- 
lowing  suUstlcs  will  sbow. 

(No  study  was  mads  of  tha  othar  pcoriacM ' 
la  this  tonnoction). 


r 
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AceordlBf  to  "Edneational  SUtiitiM"  for 
inS-ld,  p.  JX,  th«  <)iiebM  anrolmMit  fig- 
urea  are  m  foUowi: 

Xmt  Catkolie 

Krrt 155,378 

Saeottd 97,947 

Third 75,241 

roorth 44,045 

Kifth 17,468 

""    "  8,972 

4,180 

2,117 


Protutant 

14,75« 

8,843 

8,377 

8,142 

6,464 

4,610 

3,756 

1,711 

1,293 

731 

416 


Sixth 
8«Teiith 
Eighth. 
Nittth  . 
Tenth  . 
-EleToiith 

The  Heat  of  the  Bureau  of  Statiotiea,  in 
the  miuaniay  from  which  theoe  nombers  are 
taken,  eomments  on  the  large  number  enrolled 
in  tiie  first  rear,  and  goes  on  to  say:  "But  as 
we  pass  to  the  subsequent  jeara  of  the  prinmry 
eoorse  a  striking  decrease  is  noted  and  the 
ttiimber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  model  oourse 
k  rdativriy  insignificant  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  elementary  eouiae  and  the  same  applies 
a  fortiori  to  the  pupils'  in  Academies.  It 
would  perhj^,"  he  says  apologetieally,  "be 
advisable  to  add  here,  as  a  corrective,  that  a 
PBOTE8TANT  SCHOOLS:— 

Oradei  i  t 

Enrolment 14,756        8,843 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS:— 
Sean  of  eourte  itt 

Enrolment 155,378 

ONTABIO:— 

Readert  Primer 

Enrolment  according  to      131,844 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  education  ob- 
tained by  the  completion  of  the  7th  grade  of 
the    Quebec    Protestant    Schools,    the    Fifth 


great  maay  pupils  fdlowiag  tko  moM  aad 
asademy  eoorse  sMead  inMpenisBt  aAools 
such  as  colleges  and  eonveBts."  Tho  tetter 
remarks  will  amly  chiefly  to  CathoUes;  tkore 
are  very  few  notestaat  ehUdrsn  is  mtAm- 
iss  that  are  not  under  Goverameiit  inqMetton. 
And  the  total  tnreimmt  in  Bomaa  OatboUe 
Classical  Codeges  in  1915-16  was  only  7,886. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  ehildrea  of  the 
masses  are  getting  their  education  in  the 
schools  under  eontroTCX).  Oomparo  these.fi^ures 
with  similar  ones  from  Ontario  for  1916; 
they  are  for  the  public  schools  only  and  do 
not  include  either  high  or  continuation  schooU. 

Primer 131,844 

First   Header 72,898 

Second  Header 102,972 

Third  Reader 100,023 

Fourth  Header 90,050 

Fifth  Header  and  beyond  .    .     7,287 

In  most  schools  the  Fifth  Header  is  not 
used  at  all;  the  general  procedure  is  to  pass 
directly  from  the  Fourth  Header  to  the  High 
School. 

For  ease  in  comparison  these  figures  are 
presented  in  tabular  form  below. 


S 
8,377 

end 
97,947 


4 
8,142 

Srd 
75,241 


S 
6,464 


e 

4,610 


4th 
44,045 


7 
3,756 

Sth 
17,465 


l3t  tnd  Srd  4th 

72,808     102,972  100,023  90,050 

and  the  4th  Header  of  the  Ontario  Schools 
would  approximately  correspond.  The  table 
enables  the  reader  to  judge  as  to  which  sys- 
tem retains  its  pupils  the  more  successfully. 


Year  of  the  Syllabus  of  the  Catholic  Schools 

Proportion  of  PupiiJS  in  Vartona  Grades  in  Several  Provimses  as  compared  with  the 
Number  in  Grade  II  (In  Elementary  Schools  only.  (XX^ 
Grades  11  Tr.      Ill  Tr.        IV  Tr.        V  Tr.        71  Yr.       VII  Tr. 

Quebec.    .    .    .     100  p.c.    87.7  p.c.    82.6  p.c.    60.1  p.c.    37.4  p.c.    22.1  p.c. 
8 100  p.c.    92.5  p.c.    93.0  p.c.    84.2  p.c.     71.8  p.c.    51.8  p.c. 


N. 
Alberta 


100  px.  108 . 2  p.c.    92 . 8  p.c.     74 . 3  p.c.    64 . 5  p.c.    46 . 8  p.c. 


VIII  Tr. 

15.3  p.e. 
40.9  p.c. 
47.8  p.e. 


Date 
1916 
1916 
1916 


(X)  These  enrolment  figures  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  the  Catholic  course  include 
41,031  children  enrolled  in  Independent 
Schools,  as  follows:  Independent  Elementary 
Schools  5,535,  Independent  Model  Schools 
10,167,  Independent  Academies  25,329.  Prac- 
tically all  these  schools  report  their  stat- 
istics to  the  Department. 

(XX)  In  order  not  to  be  unfair  to  our 
own  province  an  adjustment  has  been  made. 
Some  time  ago  a  subcommittee  of  the  Cath- 
olic Committee  recommended  that  their  course 
should  be  resrranged  so  that  the  svUabi  of 
grades  1  and,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  should 
become  those  of  grades  1,  2  and  3;  4,  6  and  6; 
7,  8  and  9  respectively.  This  waa  in  order 
that  the  grades  might  approxlnrat*  years  of 
sehool  work.  Henco  the  enrolment  for  gradsa 
laa(l>;8Md4;Saitd«ww  rvdivtiKotod 


among  a  series  of  hypothetical  grades  1,  2 
and  3;  4,  5  and  6;  7,  8  and  9.  Any  one  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  apportionment  of 
the  enrolment  may  make  the  comparison  from 
the  statistics  as  they  are  given  in  the  report, 
when  the  percents  will  show  up  less  to  our 
advantage,  or  make  an  adjustment  for  him- 
self, under  the  fcTJowiug  limirtations.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  first  g^rade  is  in- 
variably very  much  larger  than  thai  of 
grade  ttvo;  in  the  atfaer  pnovinces  it 
varies  from  180  p.e.  to.  220  p.e.  of  grade 
two;  We  have  taken  it  as  185  p.c.  The  other 
Umitfttion  is  that  the  pnpila  of  grades  1  and 
2  of  the  report  must  form  the  enrobaent  for 
grades  1,  2  and  3;  those  of  gradsa  8  and  4 
tiie  enrohnent  for  grades  4,  5  and  0;  «te.  To 
the  figures  for  these  readjusted  gradsa  the 
enrolmeat  figures  for  tho  Protsataata  lekeols 
have  b«ta  addod  aad  tko  pareoat  workai  out. 


•v^" 
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^  tk«  •b«r«  table,  80%  of  th«  papib  of 
gi9d«  7  of  tk«  Protflataat  lehoidt  of  quebae 
MM  added  to  form  their  ihwre  of  a  grade  8 
.  Ml  there  ie  no  fnde  8  bel6w  the  hish  Mhool 
ewitM  is  their  eaie.  A  canfnl  ttcufy  of  tSM 
«k«v»  toUa  viU  Aow  that  QMbac'a  piopor- 
MoMto  anmlMr  Ui  Orada  5  ia  mOf  7S  px.  of 
Itet  of  tta  other  pnvincaa;  la  Chtada  6  kbout 
ia  9M.;  In  Onda  7  It  U  46  px.  and  la  Chrada 
•  oilirSS  p.e..  ■och  la  the  difference  In  elim- 
mwan  la  the  upper  gradaa  hittwean  c<»n- 
palaoBt  and  Tolnatary  ayataaia  of  attendance. 

The  experience  tables  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  BdaeatioD  ihow  that  in  the  United  States 
"for  every  thousand  pupils  in  Orade  1  in 
190647,  111  should  graduate  from  a  4  year 
High  School",  (i.e  after  having  COMPLET- 
ED 18  grades),  in  1918".  This  is  11.1  p.e. 
In  the  Protestant  Sebools  of  Quebec  there  is 
an  11  year  course;  the  children  w<bo  started  in 
grade  1  in  1905-06  should  finish  in  1916. 
There  were  9,331  enrolled  in  Grade  1  in  all 
the  Protestant  Elementary  schools  of  the 
Province  in  1905-06;  the  number  enrolled  in 
the  last  year  of  the  High  School  course  in 
1915-6  was  only  416,  or  4.4  p.e.  of  those 
enrolled  11  years  before.  (It  is  well  known 
thtt  not  all  those  enrolled  in  the  final  year^ 
eemplete  the  course  but   we  have  no  figures 


to  show  what  the  proportion  of  gradnataa 
would  be;  it  would  be  eonsiderablT  leaa  th«B 
416).  In  the  Ptoteelant  Sehoola  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  instead  of  having  11.1  p.e. 
who  complete  the  High  School  eonne,  we 
have  only  4.4  p.e.  enrolled  in  the  final  year. 
This  is  further  evidence,  if  any  were  needed, 
to  show  among  other  things  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  measnrea  being  taken 
to  keep  our  children  in  school. 

Th«  enrolment  atatiatiea  for  Montreal, 
■Wt-m  compared  with  thoaa  for  cltlaa  nndar 
obligatory  attendance  Uwa.  show  a  moat 
alarming  condition  of  mm-attendanca  at 
■chooL 

Here  the  attendance  ought  to  be  more 
satiefaotory,  as  education  in  the  public  aehool 
clajses  is  free  and  has  been  so  for  several 
years.  Furthermore,  in  the  Protestant  High 
Schools  there  are  a  number  of  free  scholar- 
ships, which  help  to  maintain  the  enrolment 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  table  below,  giving  the  enrolment 
figures  per  grade,  reveals  the  true  situation. 
The  figures  for  the  Boman  Catholic  Schools 
are  as  given  to  the  press  last  fall;  those  for 
the  Protestant  Schools  are  as  published  in 
the  report  for  1916-17. 


Kind.     1  yr. 

H.  C.  Schooto  25,792 

Prot.  Schools  1,187      4,197 


2  yr      3  yr.     4  yr.      5  yr.      8  yr.    7  yr.     8  yr.  9  yr.  10  yr.  11  yr 

13,755    9,547    5,979     2,848     1,737     1,019    560      —       —      — 

3,567     3,502    3,195    2,761     1,941     1,243     620    392     278     149 


These  figures  represent  the  total  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  Montreal.  No  doubt  there  are 
a  few  thousand  more  of  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  who  were  enrolled  elsewhere  —  a  few 
PNtestant  eirildren  in  private  schools  and  some 
Catholic  gixfa  in  nunneriee  and  boys  in  Claasical 
Colleges.  But  the  above  figures  represent  the 
enrolment  of  the  children  of  the  masses.  The 
totala  are,  for  the  Catholic  Schools  61,237 
and  for  the  Protestant  Schools  23,030,  or  a 
grand  total  of  84,267.  But  how  many  of  theoe 
children  ever  get  beyond  the  rudimentary  stage 
of  the  three  Rsf  How  many  children  are  there 
beyond  the  third  year  of  the  Catholic  course 
or  beyond  the  fourth  year  of  the  Protestant 
courset  The  third  year  of  the  Catholic  course, 
with  its  fewer  yearly  divisions,  corresponds 
roughly  with  the  Protestant  fourth  year.  In 
the  Catholic  schools  there  are  49,094  child- 
ren in  the  first  three  years  and  only  12,145 
in  the  succeeding  five  grades  of  the  course. 
In  the  Protestant  schools  there  are  15,648 
children  in  the  Kind,  and  first  four  grades 
ao  tliat  above  that  there  are  only  7,382  in  the 
other  seven  grades.  When  taken  together 
there  are  above  the  point  in  the  course  men- 
tluued  (in  Boman  Catholic  Schools  above  the 
third  year,  in  Proteatant  Schools  above  the 
fontth),  woiy  19,527  children  or  23.2  p.e.  of 
tiiaae  earoUed. 


Yonr  Committee  aaka  the  people  of  Mont- 
real to  conaider  carefnUy  all  that  It  niaaaa 
to  the  future  welfare  of  their  city  whan,  of 
all  the  (hlldreu  of  the  PnbUc  and  High 
Sehoola,  there  are  only  19,527  or  23.2  p.e.  of 
the  total  enrolment,  at  any  one  time  h^ond 
the  most  elementary  atagea.  In  Toronto,  Ot- 
tawa and  New  York  the  proportions  wore 
respectlvsly  33  p.c.  (In  1916),  37  p.c.  (In  1917) 
and  44  p.c.  (in  1913).  Bnrely  free  education 
without  compulalon  haa  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  attendance  In  MontreaL 

Next  let  us  look  into  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  various  grades  of  the 
elementary  classes  of  city  schools  under  com- 
pulsory attendance  and  under  voluntary  at- 
tendance. In  this  way  we  shall  get  some  idea 
of  the  relative  standing  of  the  masses  of  the 
population  as  to  the  amount  of  schooling 
received.  In  this  table  the  nuigber  of  pupils 
in  Orade  2  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  compar- 
ison ;  Grade  1  is  a  receiving  Grade  and  con- 
ditions there  are  not  normal.  The  .figures  for 
Montreal  are  for  the  Protestant  E'.emeirtary 
Schnalx  only  and  repreeeat  the  avera«re  enrol- 
ment for  a  ten  year  period;  it  ia  difficult  to 
compare  the  five  Grades  of  the  Catholic  oonrse 
with  the  eight  Grades  of  these  other  cHiea. 
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IfmrtNid. 
Toronto   . 
Ottawa  .   . 
Ktw  Terk 


«6nMb. 

S 

100  p^. 

04^p.e. 

100  p.e. 

08.4  p.e. 

100  p.e. 

»8.0p.e. 

100  p.e. 

•9.5  px. 

4 

80.0  p.e. 
08JS  p.e. 
66.0  p.e. 
08.3  p.e. 


S 

65.4  p.e. 

103.2  p.e. 

73.0  p.e. 

04.2  p.c. 


e 

46.0  p.e. 

82.1  px. 
56.6  p.e. 
85.3  p.e. 


7 
29.4  p.e. 
61.8  p.e. 
59.4  p.e. 
76.6  p.e. 


—  ifoe-i; 

50  p.e.  me 

50p.e.  1917 

56.6  p.e.  1918  ■ 


Zl  la  raadlly  aaaa  tttm  thla  UWa  that  wlitla 
tka  >w>ortlan  of  pvpUa  onrollad  in  Oradca 
S  and  4  In  MontNal  ia  about  Uka  that 
of  tha  othar  cMaa,  jrat  lowar  than  tho  ayar- 
ago  of  tha  thzaa  dttaa,  than  ia  a  Aacldod 
■tnaq^  <m  raadUnc  Orada  6,  whUa  in  Orado  6 
tha  lolaMTo  proportion  In  tho  Kontnal 
aehooto  is  only  about  60  p.e.  of  what  it  ia  In 
cftlaa  under  attondanco  lawa.  In  Orada  7  it 
dxopa  to  about  40  p.c.  of  tha  proportion  In 
tho  othar  thrao  eltiaa.  Sron  if  Orada  7  of  onr 
athoola  la  conaidorod  oqulvalant  to  Orada  8 
la  tha  othoTi^  the  proportion  of  children  left 
ia  achool  la  onljr  60  p«.  of  the  proportion  that 
in  Toronto,  Otuva  and  New  York  finish  the 
PnbHc  School  course.  Remembering  that  our 
eourje  ia  one  ^ear  ihorter  than  that  of  these 
cities,  we  see  how  much  less  schooling  our 
children  are  getting. 

Standard  Aged  It  Aged  IS 

Montreal  (Pr«t.)     100  p.c.    80.0  p.c.  65.Up.c. 

a'oronto 100  p.e.     88.4  p.c.  82.8  p.c. 

Ottawa 100  p.c.    90.1  p.c.  78.1  p.c. 

New  York  1 100  p.c.    94.4  p.c.  87.0  p.c. 

In  the  Montreal  elementary  Schools  (Prot- 
estant) there  were  11,123  pupils  aged  8-11. 
If  as  Urge  a  proportion  of  the  12,  13  and  14 
year  old  pupik  combined  had  been  enrolled 
in  these  Montreal  Schools  as  in  the  element- 
ary schools  of  Toronto,  there  would  have  been 
1,223  more  pupils  enrolled  of  these  ages  than 
there  were,  or  more  than  20  p.c.  of  the  num- 
ber actually  enrolled.  Such  is  the  difference 
in  attendance  of  the  oldor  children  under 
compulsory  and   voluntary   systems. 

The  following  table,  reproduced  from  the 
1016  Report  of  the  Chief  Inopector  for  To- 
ronto Schools,  gives  interesting  information 
about  "Dropping  out  of  School". 

Moved   away  from   Oity 3,299 

LEFT    SCHOO'     <^\    BBOOMINO 

14  YEARS  '        si; 2,805 

Passed  H.  S.  e  or  completed 

public  school  Cburse 2,218 

Left   to   attend   Technical,   Separate 

or  Private  Schools 761 

Out   of  school   owing   to   protrai'ted 

illness 443 

Dropped     out     and     absence     unac- 
counted for 

(a)  under     compulsory     age     (8 
years) . .    221 

(b)  between  8  and  14  years,  of  age    235 
Granted   exemption  owing  to  needy 

circumtaaces 176 

Removed  by  death 117 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ia  differ- 
ent European  cities  (X)  having  an  eight 
grade  oleinentary  school  course,  the  percent 
of  children  who  finished  the  eighth  grade  was 
99.46  p.c,  ''1.2  n.c.,  99.77  p.c,  99.53  p.c,  99.67 
p.c,  99.93  ^.  9f  n  p.e.,  99.62  p.c,  99.4  p.e., 
98.62  p.c,  e.i. 

The  proportion  of  children  who  maala 
in  school  after  18.  IS  or  14  yeats  of  ago  la 
much  greatw  in  axeaa  under  attondaaeo  la»a 
than  in  thoae  which  have  yolimtary  attand- 
aace. 

We  give  below  the  proportion  of  pnpils 
of  various  ages  in  the  elementary  classes  of 
the  same  cities  (XX).  (Inforatation  not  being 
to  hand  for  Catholic  Schools  giving  the  number 
of  children  in  single  age  periods,  we  again 
use  the  figures  for  Protestant  Schools  oaly.) 


Aged  14  Aged  15 

44.3  p.c.  19.3  p.c. 

56.1  p.c.  ?4.7  p.c. 

49.3  p.c.  24.5  p.e. 

53.3  p.c.  22.8  p.c. 


Source  of  data 
Agea  for  January  1917 
For  June  1917- 
For  February  1917 
Report  of  1913,  p.  440. 


Physical    iH^ability    other    than    ill- 
ness         65 

Excluded  owing  to  mental  deficiency      39 

It  will  be  noted  that  but  235  pupfls  of 
compulsory  age  out  of  10,379  who  dropped 
out  of  school,  or  only  235  out  of  a  total  en- 
rolment of  71,352,  left  school  in  Toronto 
without  a  valid  reason  being  known  for  their 
elimination.  But  what  was  the  number  who 
left  when  the  law  no  longer  compelled  their 
attendance  t  It  was  2,805,  twelve  times  as 
many  or  more  than  14  greater  than  the  lum- 
ber who  completed  the  course.  What  kept 
them  till  then  but  the  effective  working  of 
the  attendance  lawt  The  elimination  is  moch 
greater  proportionately  in  Montreal  aelux^, 
aud  here  it  takea  place  at  12  and  13  years 
of  age  as  well  as  at  14.  It  Will  be  noted  that 


(X)     Sec   Bulletin   No.   2   of   1914   of  U.   8. 
Bureau  of  Education. 


(XX)  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  on 
the  basis  of  an  eight  year  course,  80  p.c.  of 
the  pupils  of  the  various  ages  in  Grade  7  of 
the  Montreal  schools  has  been  taken  and  a 
year  added  to  their  respective  ages  to  form 
a  Orailc  8.  As  the  xtandaid  of  compariwrn  we 
have  taken,  not  the  number  of  those  aged  11 
but  V4  of  those  aged  8-11,  as  being  a  more 
stable  standard  than  the  number  of  any  one 
age. 


--^—  fkom  iMuA- 
•t  9M«r  clnnuMUMw,  IM 

J  9<.  af  lU  »ll»to»tloB>.   It  then  rea- 

Mc  w  thtek  tlw  pmeeBtage  of  needy  in 
MbMiiMl  would  be  mneli  greater  than  in  To- 
roitot 

_J^  tril  effect  of  tte  1  of  campnlMny 
•MiaiMKe  la  onr  Blemuai.:  ^  Schooli  la 
■trtMnity  apparent  from  tto  amall  enrol- 
■aat  la  onr  provincial  Technical  Bchooli. 

Qnebee    bai   Technical    Beboob   tbat    are 
■eemd  to  none  on   tbii  continent.   Bat   the 
aatejaMnt  of  tbeie  splendid  privileges  is  not 
beiBf  adeouately  secured  to  tb^  yguth  of  our 
^  land.  Nowhere  else  do  we  see  how  utterly  in- 

I  ademiate  is  the  policy  of  increased  grants, 

I  admirable  in  their  way,  without  a  correspond- 

P  iag   measare   of   compuision    that   will   keep 

boys  in  school  until  the  completion  of  the 
(^  pttldie  school  course,  when  they  are  ready  to 

*  enter  such   Technical   Schools.   As  a   matter 

of  fact  at  the  completion  of  the  pMblic  school 
eonrse  there  are  hardly  any  boys  left;  they 
haTe  dropped  out  to  take  some  temporary 
job  that  requires  no  skill  and  leads  nowhere. 
WUbia  the  last  few  years  Quebec  has  built 
splendid  gaols  and  splendid  Technical  Rchools 
but  it  seems  much  easier  to  fill  the  gaols  than 
the  schools.  At  least  in  1015  there  were  more 
inmates  of  gaols  than  of  such  schools.  (Con- 
sult Quebec  Statistical  Year  Book.)  There 
were  6,130  persons  sentenced  to  prison  and 
penitentiary  that  year  and  only  1,328  enroll- 
ed in  Technical  Schools,  and  of  these  latter 
923  were  in  Night  Classes  ouly.  Ever  when 
we  add  the  enrolment  (2684)  of  Schools  of 
Arta  and  Manufactures,  the  total  enrolment 
is  only  about  %  of  the  number  of  people  in 
gaol  that  year.  That  is  something  to  think 
about,  particularly  when  Dr.  Cody,  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario  says  he  expects 
Ontario  will  keep  all  her  children  in  Continua- 
tion or  Technical  Schools  until  they  are  16 
years  of  age.  while  England  will  eventually 
keep  hors  till  18.  The  enrolment  of  our  Tech- 
nical Schools  for  1916-17  was  406  in  day 
classes  and  836  in  night  classes  —  a  consider- 
able drop  in  enrolment.  That  is  not  a  very 
promising  sitrn.  And  in  the  large  Montreal 
Teehnieal  School,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
eoone,  there  were  no  pupils  in  the  Englis'i 
section  and  only  2  in  the  French  section.  In 
the  Quebec  Technical  School  there  were  no 
pupil;  at  all  in  the  fourth  year.  When  other 
countiies  and  provinces  make  education  com- 
pulsory in  Continuation  and  Technical 
Schools,  as  they  are  planning  to  do,  how  will 
the  fature  workmen  of  Quebec  compete  with 
themf  We  have  not  taken  the  first  step  of 
keeping  boys  in,  school  until  they  have  the 
qualification]  that  will  enable  them  to  en- 
ter anch  schools.  For,  to  enter  a  Technical 
or  Agrienltural  College  it  is  necessary  for  a 
papil  te  have  acquired  a  eerUin   academic 
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steading.  The  report  of  the  Teehnieal  Edn- 
eatioB  CommiasioB  by  Dr.  Jamea  Bobert- 
son  insiated  oa  a  eompnlsory  attendance  law 
as  the  onlv  proper  bads  on  whieh  to  bnild  « 
system  of  technical  education.  How  much 
more  true  will  this  be,  and  how  mneh  great- 
er will  be  the  need,  after  the  war!  During 
the  period  of  reconstruction  technical  know- 
ledge will  be  at  a  premium  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  trade  with  Germany. 
Where  are  the  scientifically  trained  men 
to  come  from?  Must  men  be  imported  to  fill 
many  of  the  best  positions  f  College  trained 
men  cannot  fill  them  all.  And  Quebec  is  to 
build  a  large  merchant  marine;  who  wUl  plan 
and  carry  out  the  work  that  requires  tech- 
nical skill  f  Must  we  go  to  the  United  Statea 
and  the  other  provinces,  as  we  have  so  often 
done  for  railway  experts  with  the  proper 
knowledge  and  training!  Again  consider  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  Technical  Education: 
the  figures  are  for  the  year.  1916-17.  The 
total  cost  of  maintenance  of  three  of  the 
four  Technical  Schools  was  $203,372.82.  The 
cost  of  the  Technical  school  at  Sherbrooke, 
which  had  11  pupils,  tyas  included  in  the 
report  uader  the  general  eost  of  the  Clasaieal 
College.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  en- 
rollod  in  the  three  schools  was  (ie2JS0.  And 
in  these  four  Technical  Schools  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  of  money  is  invested. 
Surely  this  investment  could  be  made  to  yield 
a  better  return  in  the  amount  of  training 
given. 

EVIDEKOE    FBOM    THE    JXJVENILE 
OOtJST  BEP0HT8 

Of  the  children  who  came  before  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquents'  Court  in  Montreal  last 
year,  554  cases  or  45  p.c.  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, were  neither  employed  nor  attending 
school.  And  13  p.c.  of  the  children  who  camo 
before  the  Court  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
These  were  all  children  of  school  age  as  the 
Juvenile  Court  deals  only  with  children  up 
to  16^  years  of  age.  Our  voluntary  school  sys- 
tem is  fast  building  up  a  considerable  con- 
tin  front  of  juvenile  criminals  and  loafers  to 
fill  our  goa's  in  the  future.  Practicallv  all 
these  loaferj  learn  their  habits  of  loafing 
during  school  age. 

LITESAOT  AND  ILUTEEAOT 

Bulletin  XV  of  the  Dominicn  Censns  of 
1911  gives  the  educational  status  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  usual  literacy  tables.  When  the 
literacy  of  the  whole  population  S.  years  of 
age  and  over  is  considered,  Qeubec  does  not 
show  up  too  badly;  her  percent  of  illiteracy 
was  12.69,  which  is  higher  that  that  of 
Ontario,  Prince  Eilward  Island,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Britiah  Columbia  but  less  than  that  of 
New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
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Albtrtm.  B«t  u  the  BoUMia  so  mtljr  rt- 
miriM,  Ik*  ttkUitiea  to*  prMantM  for  a 
7«imMr  age  tku  that  at  which  the  ehild- 
r«B  u  the  More  nvtAj  settled  portions  of 
the  eraatry  eaa  attend  lehool;  beeidet  the 
aberigiaal  popnlatioa  ii  inelnded  in  the  eal- 
ealatloae.  A  better  tejt  of  the  relation  be- 
tween educational  faeilitiei  and  illiteracT  ie 
proTided  by  the  Ublei  of  liteiaev  of  Can- 
adian born  male*  orer  21:  (the  fignree  for 
the  femalee  not  given).  For  any  unsatisfact- 
ory showing  here  onr  own  school  system  is 
alone  responsible  as  there  has  been  practically 
BO  immigration  from  the  other  provinces  in- 
to Quebec.  There  were  in  all  Canada  137,060 
illiterate  Canadian  born  males  over  21,  and 
Quebece  had  over  half  of  all  these  or  69,750; 
Ontario  with  a  considerably  larger  population 
than  Quebec  had  26,516.  Of  Quebec's  total 
nnmber  of  Canadian  born  mries  over  21  there 
were  15.64  p.e.  illiterate.  It  is  possible 
to  worK  ont  the  fibres  foi  the  illiterate 
voters.  In  all  Canada  there  were  207,322  such 
and  Quebec's  sbarej  of  theee  was  75,843, 
of  whom  69,750  were  a  native  product.  Ont- 
ario had  43,504  such  voters,  of  whom  26,516 
were  the  native  product.  Quebec's  proportion 
of  the  illiterate  voters  of  the  Dominion  was 
36%  p.c.  Surely  something  of  this  difference 
IB  due  to  the  fact  ths*  for  over  two  genera- 
tions Ontario  has  had  an  attendance  law 
which  has  kept  the  boys  in  school  so  long 
that  they  never  in  after  life  lapsed  into  the 
clajB  of  illiterate  voters. 

'&  is  interesting  to  compare  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  of  some  of  the  European 
countries.  These  fieures  were  (btained  'rom 
the  Beport  of  the  U.  8.  Commission  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Statesman's  Tear  Book  of 
London.  The  figures  are  for  1910  or  1911. 
Denmark  had  0.54  p.c,  Norwaj-  and  Sweden 
each  had  0.11  p.c,  Switzerland"  had  0.30  p.c, 
Holland  4.0  p.c.  and  Prance  4.9  p.c.  These 
countries  have  had  compulsory  attendance 
laws  for  many  years.  Russia  had  uo  such 
Ia«y;  61  p.c.  of  her  population  were  illiterate. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  only 
one  country  of  alt  Europe  that  had  not 
adopted  Bu-  'i  a  law,  namely  Russia.  Greece, 
Rumania,  Bulg  -ia,  Spain  and  Belgium  had 
all  within  a  few  years  adopted  such  a  law. 

A  school  attendance  law  would  necessitate 
proTlalon  for  several  thousanda  of  children 
of  fMeigners  who  have  now  no  school  rights. 

In  February  1915  a  sub-committee  reported 
to  the  Protestant  Committee  on  the  education- 
al facilities  of  the  foreign  element  in  Mont- 
real; Mr.  Howard  Murray  was  convener  of 
this  sub-committee.  It  found  that  there  were 
about  1000  children  of  Russians,  Poles  and 
HnngBriane,  600  of  Balparione,  Roumaniaaa 
and  RuthenianB,  1000  of  Qreeka  and  Syrians 
and  1000  of  other  nationalities,  or  a  total 
of  3600  of  these  children  of  school  age.  For 


all  of  tkfM  ao  lagal  prorlaioa  waa  mad*  ia 
the  school  law,  whleh  was  drafted  bafote 
these  peoples  eame  to  our  eonatrjr.  Matt  ^f 
those  meatioaed  above  are  mambcra  of  aHhar 
the  Oreak  or  Bnssiaa  Orthodox  OratelMj, 
and  according  to  the  wording  of  oar  othool 
law  are  classed  neither  ai  Bomaa  Catholics' 
nor  as  Protestants;  they  are  not  eoaaldorod 
at  all.  No  child  of  parents  who  ara  momlMn 
of  these  churches,  has  any  legal  rightk  in  the 
schools,  and  therefore  if  admitted  at  all.ia 
subject  to  the  paymeat  of  a  very  heavy 
school  fee.  It  seems  the  usual  praeUee  with 
both  School  Boards  to  demand  a  certifieate 
either  from  the  priest  or  pastor  to  eartify 
that  the  particular  children  are  eommnnic- 
ants  or  attendants  at  a  Church  or  Banday 
School,  before  such  children  can  be  adoiitted 
without  feej.  Practically  none  of  them  are 
in  the  public  schools.  A  few  Chnrehea  are 
trying  to  carry  on  classes,  particularly  aight 
classes,  for  yoUng  people  of  these  nationalities; 
that  is  all  that  is  being  done.  Their  own 
Churches  in  1915  were  doing  no  edueational 
work.  As  regards  the  Italians,  of  whoqi  there 
were  about  17,000  in  Montreal  at  that  time, 
and  about  1000  children,  some  woujd  be  foand 
in  the  Soman  Catholic  Schools,  being  the 
children  of  communicants.  But  this  would  not 
account  for  all  such  children.  ICr.  Murray's 
Committee  thought  thai,  the  total  number  of 
foreign  children  in  MontretU  without  reg- 
ular school  facilities  would  be  aboct  8,000. 
Here  we  see  other  defects  of  our  school  la** 
laid  bare;  it  was  not  planned  to  meet  such  a 
situation  as  this.  Both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  School  Boards  have  been  unable 
to  undertake  the  permanent  and  free  edaeat- 
ion  of  these  children.  Within  the  last  few 
years  both  Boards  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
get  accommodation  for  their  own  children 
in  view  of  the  raoid  increase  of  population 
and  the  gro^vth  of  dietricits  by  annexations. 
But  that  ia  no  reason  for  burking  the  whole 
question  till  a  more  convenient  season.  In 
the  meantime  a  large  population  of  foreign 
children  haj  been  growing  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  sheer  iKiteracy  and  ignorance 
of  our  ideals  aud  Canadian  Civilization,  and, 
in  some  cases,  without  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  either  of  our  official  languages.  Surely 
such  an  alarming  situation  cannot  be  paral- 
lelled in  any  self-governing  Dominion  of  this 
wide  Empire.  For  the  protection  of  us  all 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  particularly 
as  after  the  war  it  will  get  steadily  and 
hopelessly  worse.  A  remedy  must  be  found  at 
once  by  which  they  will  not  only  be  given 
school  rights  but  will  be  required  to  attend. 

Your  Committee  waa  not  the  first  to  find 
out  that  the  matter  of  school  attendance  in 
this  province  presented  serious  .  problems. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  Roman  Qstholic 
School  Board  of  Montreal  saw  the  serious- 
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MM  of  tlia  iltnatioB  and  on  the  motion  of 
at»  of  tho  aldormen  expreued  itwlf  in  f»v- 
Mr  of  MHBo  ehango  in  the  law  to  bring  the 
eUidKn  into  ichool. 

And  in  the  report  for  1907-08  of  the 
Besan  Catholic  School  CommiMion,  we  read 
aa  follows;  'oehool  attendance  has  improved 
■nrj  eeoaideraUy  of  late,  twt  there  remains 
agneh  to  e  aeeompliahed  in  this  respect  in 
ordar  to  insure  to  all  children  ef  Montreal, 
and  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  all-  -the  full  benefits  of  a  course  of  prim- 
wy  instruction.  I  would  be  glad  if  my  appeal 
eoald  reach  all  those  who,  by  their  profession 
or  aoeial  position,  eould  contribute  to  increase 
osr  school  attendance,  and  make  it  more  reg- 
ular. 
"For  this  purpose  it  would  be  very  desira- 
,  ble  to  see  establiahed,  outside  of  all  party 
spirit,  a  "School  Absentee  League".  The 
authorities,  civil  and  religious,  landlords  and 
eiyitains  of  industry,  employers  of  labour 
and  working-men  should  all  unite,  in  common 
action,  with  a  view  to  influencing  careless 
parents  to  fulfil  this  primordial  duty  towards 
their  children.  Teachers  of  all  grades,  mule 
and  female,  would  Iweome,  ipso  facto,  active 
members  and  assistants  of  these  "Ab9cn-:ee 
Leagues",  pi-omoting  the  good  work  both  in 
school  and  out  of  it. " 

Some  people  profess  to  thicV  that  an  tit- 
teodanoe  law  really  fails  to  produce  results. 
Comparisons  already  made  in  this  repcrt 
ought  to  be  convincing;  however  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  deal  somewhat  further  with 
this  point. 

AIImbU  increasad  lU  attandanea  flgnras 
bf  48  parcant  In  two  yaata,  and  Saskatchewan 
its  ttraiaaot  by  10,000  in  ona  year,  by  ef  f  ect- 
!▼•  aekool  attandanea  meainraa. 

To  show  the  effect  of  an  attendance  law  in 
increasing  attendance  one  would  need  to  com- 
pare the  attendance  in  some  province  or  state 
oefore  such  a  law  went  into  force  with  the  at- 
tendance afterwards.  Besides,  the  population 
would  need  to  be  fairly  stable.  Such  a  situa- 
tion has  offered  itself  to  us  in  Alberta.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  Alberta  had  no 
such  law  in  force,  and  during  the  war  the 
population  has  been  fairly  stable,  there  be- 
ing practically  no  immigration.  Mr.  Boyle, 
the  Ex-superintendent  of  Education  for  Al- 
berta, assured  your  Committeo  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  act  and  other  supplementary 
measures  providing  'or  the  keeping  open  of 
the  schools  longer  each  year.  Alberta  increas- 
ed its  Aggregate  Attendance  from  3,403,422 
days  to  5,037,411  days  within  a  period  of 
two  years  following  the  passing  of  the  School 
Attendance  Law,   an   iuvrease   of  48   p.c. 

The  Begistrar  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  stat- 
ed in  »  recent  letter,  "The  statistics  for 
1917"    (the   first   year   of   enforcement   of 


their  School  Attendance  Law),  "have  Just 
been  compiled  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
the  enrolment  in  the  Elementary  Sehoola  in 
Saskatchewan  WAS  INCBEASEO)  BY  OVEB 
TEN  THOUSAND  and  that  the  pereantago 
of  attendance  which,  in  1918,  waa  80,  was  in- 
creased to  62.4  p.c.  We  are  hoping  for  batter 
attendance  in  1918,  though  the  shortage  of 
labour  has  made  heavy  demands  upon  oar 
schools." 

It  is  possible  of  course  to  point  to  eases 
where  the  attendance  law  has  not  been  all 
that  it  was  expected  to  be.  France  has  loeal 
school  attendance  committees  and  they  have 
not  been  tound  satisfactory;  we  believe  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  has  reported  ask- 
ing for  their  abolition  and  the  sobstitntion 
of  other  means  of  enforcement.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  get  neighbours  to  put  into  forea 
such  a  law  afcainat  their  neighbours  when  there 
is  no  supervision.  But  France  has  never  proposed 
the  repeal  of  its  attendance  law.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
There  they  have  local  option  in  the  matter 
and  can  adopt  a  compulsory  bylaw  or  not 
The  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New 
Brunswick  admits  that  in  certain  localities 
this  fact  has  made  the  law  of  little  avaU 
even  where  it  hits  been  adopted.  And  aeme 
parts  of  that  province  hav«  not  yet  adopt- 
ed it.  But  Alberta  has  a  most  satisfactory 
attendance  law,  and.  Alberta  has  shown  ns 
what  such  a  law  can  da  Mr.  Bovla  assured 
us  that  the  people  offered  no  objection  to 
the  law;  the  few  people  whom  they  have  had 
to  prosecute  received  no  sympathy. 

A  survey  of  tht<  school  attendance  sit- 
uation in  this  province  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  the  fact  that  five  schools 
already  have  compulsory  attendance  reg- 
ulations. Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
this.  These  schools  are  five  Indian  Schools, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  Ottawa.  The  Aj^ent 
for  this  reservation  put  into  foree  a  Meal 
regulation  making  education  compulsory 
from  seven  to  fourteen.  Before  this  waa  done 
their  children  did  not  attend  regularly,  not 
20  p.c.  of  the  children  being  in  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  information,  for  1016-17, 
every  child  (7-14  years)  on  the  reserve  at- 
tended school  and  the  average  attendanee 
wias  92,3  p.c.  Your  Committee  is  informed 
that  "itho  regulation  is  working,  far  better 
than  was  anticipated  and  every  ona  is  de- 
lighted. The  children  are  more  attentive  and 
more  tidy  and  obedient".  No  doubt  it  ia 
but  right  that  the  Indians  being  the  aborigin- 
al settlers,  should  be  the  first  people  in 
Quebec  to  receive  the  benefits  ut  aa(^  a  reg- 
ulation. 

Your  Committee  has  no  desire  to  reflect 
unnecessarily  upon  the  Educational  work 
of  this  Proviaoe.    It  has  nothing  but  praise 
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rvM  to   th«   EdaeaAoiwl   iBtwwtf   of   th* 
Provinea  duriag  tko  put  twoatjr  yovi.  TkoM 
f««to  ud  fifttrM  hmv  bMB  nwrthAllod  la 
order  to  briag  under  the  aotiee  of  thooe  Ui- 
terMted  ud  ioflMDtiia  ia  oar  eehool  autten. 
unmUtrnkable  evidence  that  there  are  larce 
Bombere  of  children  of  lehool  age  in  tUi 
n'ovinee   who   are   not   availing   thenuelvee 
of   the   sdiooe   privilege!   provided   under   e«- 
Utlng  laws  and  regulatioui.  Your  Committee 
Bu  alio  endeavored  to  show  that  there  are 
thottsandi  who  leave  lehvl  at  euch  an  earlv 
age  that  the  education  received  soon  fades 
away  and  fails  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  allowing  thousands 
of  our  young  people  to  grow  up  in  our  midst 
with  little  or  no  educational  equipment  for 
the  battle  of  life.  Your  Committee  feels  that 
these  vital  facts,  affecting  the  earning  power, 
the    health    and    happiness,    the    moral  -and 
•piritnal    weU-being   of   the   community,    de- 
mand immediate  consideration.  As  the  legis- 
lation   in    sister    provinces    in-  reference    to 
school  attendance     improves,  the  failure  of 
the   voluntary  system   of   our  own   Province 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Your  Com- 
mittee believes  that  a  proper  attendance  law 
13  required  in  Quebec  in  order  to  render  ef- 
fective for  the  whole  population  the  splendid 
educational  advanUges  now  provided  under 
the  laws  of  this  Province;  and  that  such  a 
Uw  would  form  the  coping  stone  of  Quebec's 
Educational   system  without   any   dislocation 
of  the  foundations  and  walls  so  well  laid  in 
the  past. 

DEnBABLB    FBATTJBE8   OF   A    BOHOOL 
ATTENDANOB  ACT. 

Several  months  ago  your  Committee  gave 
to  the  public,  in  both  an  English  and  a 
French  version,  a  manifesto  setting  forth  our 
position  as  advocates  of  reform,  and  asking 
for  the  cooperation  along  such  lines  of  all  who 
had  the  cause  of  education  at  heart.  From  this 
we  will  quote  certain  pants. 

"Our  task  was  to  work  out  a  scheme  that 
would  fit,  not  with  a  theory,  but  with  a  situa- 
tion, and  one  that  has  a  long  hiatory.  Under 
the  British  North  America  Act,  section  9.3, 
education  wae  made  a  matter  entirely  within 
the  care  and  oupervision  of  the  provincial 
legislatures,  and  the  religioua  minorities  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  were  therein  granted  the 
right  of  separate  schools,  to  be  supported  by 
loeal  taxation."  Many  people  do  not  realize 
that  Ontario  has  not  a  single  school  system. 
By  Confederation  the  two  Provinces  were  f,  ant- 
e<l  subotantiarjly  the  same  righte.  In  the  mean- 
time Quebec  has  developed  for  hereelf  a  dual 
•ystem  of  administration  throughout,  so  that 
today  the  wishee  of  the  Protestant  minority 
are  earned  out  by  the  Protestant  Committee; 
but  in  Ontario  there  is  not  the  same  duality 
of  administration,    but   both    Bomaa    Catholic 


ard  Ih^aitaat  schools  ara  adHlBiatand  by 
one  Departmaat  of  Edoeatioa  at  TwMt^ 
under  such  a  system  of  partial  daaUty  thwa 
s  a  greater  possibility  oSf  eoafUet  of 'admia! 

-A?,.!  n  "•'?■  '!"*   IP^'PO^   batwawi   tk«< 
central  Department  and  the  loeal  aatbaritiaa. 
parUeutarly  those  local  authoritiea  of  tha  aO? 
ority,  than  there  is  in  the  Proviaea  of  Qoabae. 
"Since   Confederation   there   has   baaa   aa 
demand  for  a  change  in  this  aiattar;  tka  dif- 
ferent   provinces    regard     their     adaeatlonal 
autonomy  as  of  the  highest  importanea.  Hon- 
C.  F.  Delage,  our  Superintendant  of  Pnblie 
Instruction,  emphaaixed  this  point  vary  forc- 
ibly at  Ottawa  in  1017  at  the  meeting  of  tha 
Uomininon  Education  Association   (pp.  SS-68 
of  report).  Sir  Lomer  Oouin  emphaslMd  tha 
Mine  matter   in   1911   when  retriying  to  Hr 
Robert    Borden's    appeal    to    tha    proviaaial 
Premiers   on    behalf  of  the   Taehnieal   Edn- 
cation  Commission.  So  long  as  tha  provincial 
education  systems  are  working  in  eoafonaity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  tha  provinces 
concerned,  or  are  capable  of  being  reformed 
from   wUhin,  there  can  be  made  out  no  real 
case  for  a  change  from  the  present  lystam 
of   autonomy   in    education.     We    know   tha 
provinces  are  very  jealous  of  their  antonomv. 
Such   a   change,   if   H  ever  did   come,   would 
have  to  come  from  the  British  Parliament  as 
an  amendment  to  the  British  North  America 
Act,  and  the  British  Parliament  would  >ardj 
be  so  unwise  as  to  try  to  force  Mich  a  change 
on    an    unwilling    Quebec,    which    was    pro- 
mised  its  own   educational  system  as  a  con- 
dition of  entering  Confederation,  partieularly 
when  the  Provincul  Government  ia  t^ing  to 
reform    its    educational    system    to    raeet    the 
needs  and  demands  of  its  own  people." 

Moreover  theje  provinces  are  not  tha  only 
parts  of  the  world  that  make  use  of  a  dual 
system  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  religions 
teachinjt.    "In    England    itself    there   ia    no 
uniform    system.      Before    1002    there    were 
board   schools  controlled   by  popularly  elect- 
ed school  boards  and  voluntarv  schools  con- 
trolled by  religions  bodies.  The  act  of  1902 
tended   to   unify   the  system   by   bringing  aH 
these  schools  under  the  county     or  1)orough 
councils,  but   the   character  of  tha  relijions 
teaching   was    not    changed".    Belgium    had 
much  the  same  dual  system  in  her  communal 
schools  and  her  adopted,  adoptable  and  priv- 
ate  schools.     The   former   were    the    pablic 
schools  of  the  communes,  the  latter  were  all 
religious  schools  under  different  degrees  of  atate 
control.  In  the  communal  schools  if  one  parent 
demanded  no  religious  instruction  the  whole 
school   had   to   become   neutral   and   not  even 
Christian  morality  eould  be  tauj^t,  cioept  two 
half  hours  per  week,  ootaide  the  regular  time 
tab'e.  In  the  cities  practically  all  the  eommuial 
aehooh  were  neutral,  and  along  side  of  them 
were    found     many    adopted    or    adoptable 
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>.!^w*  4aaaM*  MUgtou  iMtraetio* 

Sr  »•,**•'•  eourw.  In  Belgium  thoie  who 
dMMBM  ■•iitn]  sehooU  were  chiefly  loeial- 
We  and  rree-tkinkera.  In  almoit  no  eonntry 
wfcere  there  tire  diitinct  differenrea  of  re- 
IM*B  or  iugutge  can  wc  find  an  abiolutely 
raiform  lyeteni  of  schools.  These  differen- 
Ni  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  generallr 
tave  been  within  the  British  Empire.  We  get 
the  exact  oppojite  of  such  freedom  in  the 
Qcrwaa  treatment  of  the  schools  of  Alsace 
Lorraine  or  of  Poland. 

Aaa  matter  of  fact  in  most  countries  with 
*  '•*••*'  goTernment,  pdaeation  is  a  provin- 
!*  S!^  ?T°*  *  '*^*"»'  ">»»»•»•.  In  all  the  statee 
of  the  U.  8.  A.  eduoation  ia  under  state 
eoatrol  as  it  is  under  provincial  control  in 
(Aaada.  In  the  Act  of  Union  of  South  Africa 
It  was  enacted  that,  for  a  period  of  fire 
years,  and  thereafter  until  Parliemont  should 
provide  otherwije,  education  other  than  high- 
er should  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Provincial  Councils.  Under  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Act  education  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  matters  reeerved  to  the  Statee. 
In  Bwitserland  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion the  cantons  have  complete  control  and 
management  of  their  schools.  Even  Great 
Britain,  whieh  has  not  a  federal  syste.  of 
government,  has  all  along  recognized  the 
federal  principle  in  educational  matters. 
There  are  separate  edneation  acts  for  Eng- 
land. Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  they  arc 
administered  by  different  education  depart- 
ments; in  1906,  as  part  of  a  larger  measure, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  erect  an  Education 
Conncll  for  Wales. 

There  was  a  time  indeed,  when  as  v.e  look 
back,  it  seems  as  if  the  two  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  might  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  a  homogeneous  school  sys- 
tem, ot  what  might  then  truly  have  been 
called  national  schools.  We  refer  to  the  time 
when  the  two  Provinces  were  governed  by 
the  Union  Parliament  from  1841  to  1867.  Then 
if  ewr,  when  the  school  system  was  beinjj 
xormed,  and  when  federalism  was  not  fully 
recognised,  it  might  nave  been  possible  to 
have  unified  the  school  systems.  But  the 
political  leaders  of  that  day  realized  that  a 
nnifiod  system  would  not  work  in  the  two 
provinces  with  their  important  diff'^rences 
of  langnage  and  religion.  Even  under  the 
Act  of  Union  it  was  recognized  that  educa- 
tion was  promrly  a  provincial  or  local  matter. 
Upper  Canada  received  one  education  law  and 
Lower  Canada  another;  D.-.  Ryerson  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada  and  Dr.  Meillenr  for  Lower  Canad.i, 
to  be  aueceeded  by  Hon.  Mr.  Chanveau. 

To  ask  the  Provincial  Government  u,  Que- 
bec, as  some  would  do,  to  change  our  school 
mtem  to  a  neutral  one  and  banish  all  re- 
upooa    iutmetion    entirel/,    aeoms    to    your 


Conmitte  not  maraly  to  rag  eouttr  t«  tk» 
obvious  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  tk* 

^tu^i  **"l  P""*^*^  whether  Pr-itaataiiS 
or  Catholics,  bat  to  be  the  one  thing  whieh 
our  GoTemment  cannot  do.  The  BrMteh 
North  Ameriea  Act  distinctly  sUtet  that 
senarate  schools,  aj  in  use  before  Confeder- 
ation, cannot  be  aboliahed  by  the  Provineial 
Governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  If  aa 
?."iri'rrT  i?^  '»«^«  to  the  future  by  any 
radical  Frftre-Orban  at  the  head  of  a  Qbebae 
Government  to  do  this,  it  would  be  atrietlT 
ultra  vjres  and  unconstitutional. 

Assembly  on  the  Pinnie  Bill  showedl  that  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  get  a  one-sided 
scheme  of  compulsion  for  Protestants  alona. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Finnie  for  forc- 
ing the  mattter  to  the  front  then,  and  your 
Committee  deplores  the  fact  that  thia  Asso- 
ciation gave  the  movement  so  little  praetieab 
h«Ip.  But  any  one-sided  scheme  with 
penal  clauses  operating  against  one  class 
only  really  got  its  qSetus  at  that 
time  from  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
We  quote  parts  of  it  from  the  files  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette  of  Nov.  28th,  1913  "But 
a  penal  law  should  be  applied  to  all  alike, 
though  this  bill  requires  us  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction, and  I  ask  the  question  whether  in 
any  country  of  the  world  this  is  done.  If  we 
adopt  it,  we  punish  thoje  who  are  not  C»- 
tholios  and  we  let  those  go  free  from  censure 

who  are  Catholics It  was  exactly 

fh»f"Vlf  '1-n'''  not  eoneern  the  general  public 
that  the  bill  was  defective,  and  the  only  way 
It  could  be  made  a  just  law  would  be  to 
have  It  apply  to  the  entire  province  in  the 
8!ime  manner.  The  members  of  the  House 
could  not  be  regarded  as  serious  men  if  they 
adopted  a  law  penalizing  a  certain  claci  of 
fathers  of  families.  The  only  proper  method 
would  be  to  penalize  as  fathers,  not  as  Prot- 
estant fathers,  as  was  proposed  by  the  bill  " 
Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Prime  Minister 
against  a  one-sided  scheme  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  any  losal  option  scheme  such 
as  they  have  in  New  Biunswick,  where  local 
school  boards  may  put  the  attendance  by-law 
into  force  or  not.  This  too  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  penal  legislation  againat  a  class  of 
the  very  kind  so  much  deprecated  by  the 
Inme  Minister;  some  school  commissioners 
would  put  It  into  force  while  the  school 
trustees  would  not.  It  would  then  be  possible 
to  evade  the  law  by  changing  one's  religious 
faith.  Or  agein  it  would  be  possible  to  evade 
such  a  law  by  moving  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another  or  by  sending  chUdren  to 
work  m  a  district  without  compulsion.  And 
lu  many  cases  school  municipalities  are  not 
coterminous  for  school  commissioners  and 
trustees.  Local  option  implies  local  attend- 
ance officers;  but  these  have  always  prov- 
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•d  ■mtlifattaty  wkM  tk«r«  li  to  npw- 
▼Mob.  It  U  tbt  gwtrml  mtaim  of  Umm  who 
•dalalftOT  ImaI  «ptioa  aitniluet  laws  that 
thta  optioaal  faatart  ti  Boat  aaiatiifaetory. 
8«eh  u  tha  oplaioa  of  Mr.  Cartor.  Boporia- 
taadoat  of  Edneatlon  for  Now  Bmaiwiek. 
Moioovor  tho  aehoola  that  aged  Mnpuloion 
aioot,  might  entirely  evade  it  on  financial 
groandt.  A  law  which  aJowi  aajr  municipali- 
tjr,  aoleljr  boeaoie  of  ite  deiiro  to  keep  down 
tasea,  to  evade  iti  reeponiibilitjr  to  the  ehild- 
roa,  would  be  moat  uniatiifaetory.  There  are 
iome  few  deliaaneat  aehool  boardi  in  Quo- 
bee  that  are  ■heitered  by  the  voluntary  art- 
toM;  thoee  would  be  •heitered  by  an  option 
elaaio  and  would  be  the  lait  to  adopt  it. 
Coaipttlaimi  neede  to  be  brought  to  bear 
agaiatt  raeh  a*  well  a*  against  their  child- 
ren. 

In  any  aehool  attendance  act  we  recom- 
mend that  the  adminiitration  of  the  law  and 
the  control  of  the  Bchool  Cenaui  be  functions 
of  a  Central  Bureau  of  School  Attendance, 
■ader  the  Supervision  of  the  Superintendent. 

Your  Ciommittce  recommends  that  the  com- 
pglsory  ages  be  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fourteenth  birthdays.  At  the  age  of  7 
most  of  the  children  are  in  school.  And  before 
14  the  ordinary  child  cannot  judge  of  his 
Ufe'e  work  or  •ppreeiate  the  value  of  an  ed- 
ucation. To  set  the  upper  limit  lower  would 
be  to  spoil  any  law.  When  other  provinoes 
.have  set  their  upper  limit  at  16  and  some 
are  planning  to  do  so,  it  would  be  useless 
to  sat  a  lower  limit  than  14. 

Tour  Committee  reeommends  thart  children 
within  these  ages  be  granted  exemption  from 
attending  some  public  school  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  only: 

(a),  child  in  atendanco  at  approved  priv- 
ate school. 

^b).    child  detained  by  illness. 

(c).  child  excused  by  Principal,  J.  P.,  or 
Magistrate   for   certain    specified    causes. 

(d).  no  school  of  same  religious  faith 
within  2  miles,  if  child  is  under  10,  or  3 
miles  if  child  is  over  10.  This  distance  limit 
not  to  apply  in  case  of  consolidated  schools. 

(e).  child  has  completed  the  Public  School 
Course. 

(f).  child  over  13  who  can  show  to  satis- 
faction of  School  Board  that  necessity  re- 
quires him  to  do  remunerative  work,  may  be 
granted  certificate  of  exemption  by  Board 
vador  certain  conditions  regarding  hralth  and 
educational  standing.    . 

It  would  be  well  if  an  attendaaee  law 
contained  a  elaase  giving  power  to  the  Sup- 
enBtendeBt,  on  recommpudation  of  Respect- 
ive Committees  of  the  Council,  to  compel  any 
aehool  Board  to  consolidate  ita  schools,  after 
due  notice  had  been  given.  Under  exemption 
(c)  your  (>>mmittee  auggeata  that  all  caees 
of  children  detained  at  home  in  winter  by 


pavarty,  akoald  U  dodt  wltk.  W*  alac  !■» 
goat  that  tka  PriaelMl,  J.  P.,  ar  MmMtS* 

•hoald  ba  ampowtred  to  graat  •xontlM  la 
eountry  diatriets  to  ehildraa  ovar  U  jPtMf 
of  age  to  stay  out  of  aehool  far  haabuin' 
purposes  for  a  period  not  to  axeaad  M  lahaal 

days,  provided  that  all  other  abaoMaa  ba 
deducted  from  this  period  so  tkat  tka  tatal 
absences  at  the  end  of  tha  period  of  exaaq^ 
tion  shall  not  amount  to  mora  tkaa  16  dajra. 
The  wording  of  the  last  part  of  tha  elaaa^ 
would  tend  to  make  regnlar  tke  attaadaaaa 
during  the  early  part  of  tha  aaaitaa  of 
all  those  boys  who  might  want  to  aviUI 
themaolvef  of  thia  opportunity  la  the  apiiag. 
All  auch  exemptions,  for  theao  and  othar  aaaata 
that  may  be  defined  bf  ragnktioa,  to  ba  aabjaat 
to  the  Approval  of  the  Attendaooa  Biueaa. 

Any  child  over  13  who  ean  akow  to  tha 
satisfaction  of  the  School  Board  that  aaeata- 
ity  reqalrea  him  or  her  to  do  ramaaantlva 
work  may  be  granted  an  emptoyaaaat  certi- 
ficate bv  the  Board,  permittlag  bin  to  ba 
absent  from  school  while  aetaally  aafBged 
in  some  such  employment.  Before  'grunng 
such  request  the  Board  ahall  demand  a  ftata- 
ment  from  the  prospective  employer  deaerib- 
ing  the  work  at  which  the  child  will  ba  en- 
gaged. In  engaging  such  ehild  tha  employOr 
shall  acknowledge  receipt  from  Board  of  each 
employment  certificate  and  engage  hiiaaelf 
to  return  such  certificate  to  the  ^wrd  with- 
in five  days  after  the  child  leaves  hU  »m^&y, 
under  a  penalty.  The  child  does  not  reeaive 
the  employment  certificate  at  all  and  doea 
not  ask  for  it  till  he  has  secnred  hia  job. 
Supt.  Maxwell  of  New  York,  speaking  la  hia 
1012  report  of  the  causes  of  truancy,  aays 
"one  of  the  most  patent  is  the  isananee  of 
employment  certificates  to  boys  and  giria 
who  have  not  secured  emplovment.  The  law 
requires  that  they  shall  be  in  aehool  tinleaa 
legally  employed ;  but  most  young  people,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  principals  and  teach- 
ers look  upon  these  official  documents  as 
licenses  to  stay  away  from  school  and  to 
roam  the  streets  until  employment  ia  aecur- 
ed.  If  perchance  one  of  these  delimiseBts  ia 
arrested  by  an  attendance  officer,  his  ex- 
cuse is  that  he  is  looking  for  work.  The  ex- 
cuse is  generally  accepted  by  the  eourta". 
To  avoid  this  evil  several  modern  lawa  eon- 
tain  the  provision  quoted  above;  we  copied  it 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  Act  of  lS»iS.  The  U.  a 
Bureau  of  Education  recommends  that  the 
employment  certificate  should  be  sent  direct- 
ly to  the  employer  after  the  child  has  found 
employment  and  that  it  should  be  returned 
to  the  Board  When  the  child  leavaa  that  em- 
ployer. 

Your  Committee  wonld  also  reeooimend  an 
educational  qualification  which  the  ehild 
must  have  reached  before  he  can  pass  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  attendance  law  at  14. 


PA-iT" 
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f>|  w>i—i»a  tlwt  vkiMrM  b«  ktpt  ta 
MM  ntU  tUIr  IMk.  UrtM«r  ralM  tk«7 
iHW  MHMd  Onda  8  (M  la  ProtMtut 
MMds)  sr  tti  aqalvtlMt,  m  k«v«  dra«  tk»t 
On4«  twto*.  Wa  sIm  aagnat  tkftt  lo  wraipt- 
Im  to  g<  to  work  tze^  tkata  for  •frieoit- 
M«l  parpoMO,  b«  graatod  ehUdroa  aaul  thojr 
kav*  paaMd  tkoir  14th.  birtMay  naloM  th« 
mM  «Uldr«B  haro  eomplotod  or  ropoatod 
Offado  4.  Tkit  •dneatloaal  standard  would 
eUoflr  affoet  tko  ehUdroa  of  foroignon  and 
VoaUT  koop  thMB  one  jroar  looger  la  lehool 
aakui  tkojr  kad  paatod  Orada  S. 

It  is  racommeaded  that  mentally  daficient 
dliMraa  ba  aseoiptad  from  tkia  elanse,  and  that 
ipaaial  cUmm  for  such  ba  proridad. 

Tpvr  CoBunhtaa  raeommandi  that  ehildran 
■kaald  ba  obliitad  to  attaad  scbool  for  tha 
wkola  poriod  tka  aekools  are  open  per  year, 
aad  taat  <aa  aekooh  in  ao  ease  be  open 
for  laas  tkaa  140  days.  Tkis  provision  for 
attaadaaea  dariag  tka  wkola  sekool  year  is 
fated  ia  most  modera  laws.  The  latter  part 
of  tkis  elaase  would  soon  do  away  witk  tka 
4  montlu'  schools  that  ar»  a  standing  dis- 
graea  to  not  a  few  Protestant  School  Boards, 
iforeorer  wa  suggest  a  modification  ia  tha 
aaaaar  of  payment  of  the  proyincial  grant 
sa  that  aaeh  child  who  makes  less  than  140 
days  attaadanea  par  year  (excepting  child- 
raa  traasfarrad  from  one  Board  to  another 
witkia  tka  year)  skonld  cause  a  financial 
less,  to  tka  sekool  ke  attends.  Buck  a  proviso 
kas  woritad  woBderfolly  well  in  keeping  at- 
taadaaea regular  in  England.  It  incites  the 
Board  and  the  teachers  to  use  every  means 
pesaibla  to  prevent  children  from  being  ab- 
saat. 

Aay  School  Board  shall  have  power  to 
praseriba  two  or  more  dates  in  each  school 
year  as  dates  for  terminating  school  at- 
tandaaea  for  children  in  their  district.  For 
'  tha  purposes  of  this  section,  a  child  shall  bo 
deemed  to  have  attained  his  14th  birthday 
on  tha  prescribed  date  next  succeeding  the 
14th  anniversary  of  hie  birth.  This  provi- 
sion, copied  from  the  Scottish  Education  Act 
of  19C8,  is  intended  to  prevent  children  leav- 
ing school,  as  so  many  do  in  Toronto,  im- 
mediately after  reaching  their  14^h  birthday 
aad  witk  no  regard  to  the  school  curriculum. 
Uadar  this  section,  children  could  ba  kept  in 
attaadaaea  uatil  the  end  of  the  term  or  half 
year. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  children  absent 
wHhoat  reaaoaabla  exeoae  for  ten  days  per 
year,  not  neeeamrily  conseentive,  or  three 
sessions  in  any  ona  month  be  classed  as  habit- 
ual truants  .ind  a*  rack  be  subject  to  the 
panaltiea  2'ovidad.  To  piavaat  unnecessary 
severity  wa  raeommead  that  it  ba  necessary 
to  saeara  tka  consent  of  tka  principal  before 
prosaenting,  provided  it  is  the  first  offence 
la  Mmj  family. 


Cartala  paaaltlaa  ara  laeasiarj,  to  ba  aMtod 
aat  to  tkoaa  wko  break  saak  a  kiw.  Tka 
BekolUart  Mialstrr  la  Balgiam  la  1011  UM 
to  frame  aa  attaadaaea  law  wltkaat  paaaltlaa 
bat  it  was  a  miaarabia  faUara.  B«l  If  tko 
otkar  provisioBs  we  have  maatlonad  ara  la- 
eluded  in  a  bill,  it  would  aot  ba  aaaassary 
to  impose  beavy  penalties  or  to  kava  raeoarsa 
to  them  often.  Your  Commlttaa  would  tu- 
rommenil  a  scale  of  fines,  raagiag  from  11.00 
to  $10.00,  or  a  peaal  bond  of  from  110.00  to 
$2S.OO,  which  would  be  forfeited  if  the  pa- 
rents failed  ia  keepiag  thair  children  ia 
school.  We  further  recommend  that  ao  fine 
be  imposed  but  that  the  parent  ba  boaad 
over  to  keep  the  law  for  a  period  of  two 
yeara,  in  ease  of  the  fimt  eonvietlon  ia  aay 
family.  Where  parents  cannot  control  th^r 
children,  and  they  will  be  few  whoa  tka  fear 
of  the  law  ij  added  to  the  parental  authority, 
provision  must  be  made  for  tha  adoeatioa 
of  the  child.  But  such  children  are  apt  to 
come  before  the  curt  sooner  or  later  aayway. 
We  also  reeomofdnil  the  indefinite  sentenea 
for  all  eases  of  children  committed  to  an  in- 
stitution. This  laat  suggeatioit  is  important  as 
the  indefinite  sentence  is  not  yet  reeogniaad 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act;  it  would 
need  to  be  specially  mentioned  in  an  aMeod- 
anoe  act.  ''n  cases  of  expulsion  from  school, 
the  eo:  iuld   provide  for  the  education 

of  the  i.        :o  the  end  of  tha  compulsory  ago 
at  least. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  attend- 
ance officers  in  small  towns  and  eonatry 
ilistricts  should  not  be  local  appointees  of 
the  School  Boards.  Experience  has  showa  that 
neighbours  do  not  like  to  enf  >rce  an  attend- 
ance law  against  the  children  uf  their  neigh- 
bours or  friends.  As  local  appointees  would 
not  need  to  give  full  time  to  sneh  work, 
their  interests  would  be  divided.  Ezperiaaea 
has  shown  that  in  many  cases  local  officers 
neglect  their  duties.  We  are  quoting  from 
the  reports  of  U.  S.  Commission  of  BMueation. 
Nor  should  the  appointment  of  such  offican 
be  left  to  an  outside  body  such  as  municipal 
councillors;  they  too  might  forget.  These 
offieere  should  be  appointed  by  some  educa- 
tional authority.  Your  Committee  reeommenda 
that  in  small  towns  and  country  districts 
they  be  made  the  appointees  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government.  It  has  been  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  your  Committee  to  decide  whether,  as 
in  Alberta,  the  regular  school  inspectors 
should  be  given  this  duty  or  not.  The  sys- 
tem has  worked  admirably  there,  we  ara 
told  by  Mr.  Boyle,  the  Ex-Supt.  of  Educa- 
tion. Bat  Alberta  has  a  single  inspectoral 
system  and  not  a  dual  one.  At  any  rata  tka 
Inspectors  must  have  powers  much  the  same 
as  attendance  officers.  In  order  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  looking  up  absentees  from  our 
two  sets  of  Mhoqls,  it  has  seamed  bast  to 
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mbHm.  ThMi  MtoB4uc«  0/ 


■PMiai  prarlatlal 

•  ,----— .^^ •■•  for  •Ttrjr  tw» 

•r  thrM  MmHM.  ThMi  Mtoaduc*  offlMfi 

•kUdrM  wUl  MMp«  tliair  Mtk«.  Ii  tb*  cIUm 
tk«  work  of  sttosdMc*  effie«n  U  mor* 
•mtom;  xeor  CoaalttM  rteommaads  that 
Mr*  tM  attmidaBe*  offiean  b«  tka  saaia  at 
.  .  ■*.^'  Caawi  Offteara,  to  b«  aMatioaad 
lator.  MoraoTor  by  aaiag  proviaeial  appoiataaa 
"»*»«y  «•»•  ehW  daagar  of  gaUiag  laafik- 
eiaat  offiaan  bacaaaa  of  poor  lalariaa  will 
ba  aiiMlaata*].  Thaja  attaadanfa  offleara 
»«tl  hava  tha  aama  powara  aa  poliea  offieari, 
to  aatar  faetoriaa,  at«,  Tha  ordlMnr  elty  po- 
Itea  woaM  aaaiat.  It  hardlr  aeana  wii  to 
glra  poliea  or  attcodanea  offieara  tha  right 
'to  anvit  ehitdran  oa  tha  itraata  aad  taka 
tham  to  gaol  or  a  Pohea  Btatioo;  thar  ahouid 
hava  powar  to  datata  ehildran  aad  aaenra 
iaformatioB  that  will  aaable  tham  to  lammoa 
!S*  Pfr?.''*'  **'  dloeretioaar}-  powari  to  aaeort 
Mo  ehildraa  to  aebool.  In  eoaaa  of  habitual 
tmaaey  the  offleara  will  proMcuta.  Tha  pro- 
eadura  of  proaaeation  ihouhl  ba  made  limpla 
io  that  it  will  act  be  aeeetiary  for  the  teach- 
er to  attend  tha  eooit. 

Yoar  Oommittea  reaommeadi  that  the  erid- 

*nce  of  the  aehool  regiitar  be  taken  in  court 

■JiR'^'S*  '***•  'vW'nee  of  the  abaanee  of  a 

child    from    lehool.    In    moat    provineei    and 

atatea  teaehera  iwaar  to  the  truth   of  their 

attendaaee  records.  The  evidence  of  the  school 

raeorda  sLould  be  taken  in  court  as  prima 

facie  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child.  Tha 

burden   of   proof   both    as   regards   age   and 

abaeaee  ahouid  rest  entirely  with  the  parents. 

In    any    attendance    law   provision    should 

also   be   made   by    which   private   or   church 

schools  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their 

work,   provided   their  records  of  attendance 

are  opea  to  the  attendance  officers,  to  that 

no  child  could  escape  the  provisions  of  the 

law  by  falsely  claiming  to  attend  a  private 

aehool;  and  that  they  be  obliged  to  make  the 

aame  attendanee  reporta  aa  public  sehoola.   The 

du«l   system   ahouid   be  recognized   here  too, 

aad  regulations  regarding  the  course  of  study 

of  such  schools  should  be  drawn  up  by  the 

respective    Committees    of    the    Council    of 

Public  Instruction. 

A  strongly  worded  conscience  clause  would 
be  necessary  in  any  bill,  providing  that  no 
Protestant  child  could  be  forced  to  attend  a 
Boman  Catholic  scbool  or  vice  versa.  In  single 
school  areas  where  children  often  are  vol- 
unUrily  sent  to  the  school  of  another  faith, 
acvhing  in  such  a  law  should  be  taken  as 
compelling  such  a  child  to  attend  for  rel- 
igious teaching,  or  on  holy  days.  lii  ease  of 
conscientious  objection  an  appeal  should  lie. 

Definite  prc-ision  must  bi  made  in  any 
attendance  law  for  the  education  of  those 
children  who  have  no  school  righta  now.    Their 


^Mt  tu  Mmi  at  elH  HMy  i*«M 
to  ehaaw  to  what  ]mumI  tbay  wmM 
shod  tu.    Bsfera  IMS  the  Jawlak 


puMto  aro  _ 

ba  aMiMd  to  ._ 

pay  tkdr  aehool ,  .„      _ 

|m  payaia  had  aaek  aa  eptioa.    toar"(te. 

•iMea   raMMowada   that  Mah   paoiria,   Mag 

paraata  of  OMfn  of  aehool  agT  i3wiUI« 

eompalM  oadar  paaaltiaa  to  taTt*,  eMaoa 

itl^'^I  rJ*"^  **^  *■*  *•»»'  tkOAnn  to 
•ttaad    the    Proteotaat    or    Boman    QathoUa 

Bill  that  an  such  people  wonld  bavo  baaa 

classed  aa  Protestaats. 

Whereas  it  might  entoil  eoasidarabla  hard- 
ship to  put  such  an  atteadaaea  aet  lato  foret 
at  once,  your  Committee  bega  to  raeomoitad 
that  in  country  districts  aad  towaa  it  akavld 
be  put  into  force  on  the  firat  day  of  Jaly 
following  the  year  in  which  it  ia  paaaad.  Wo 
beg  to  recommend  that  it  be  put  ia  foraa  la 
cities  on  the  date  mentioned  above  oaly  ao 
far  as  concerns  the  children  who  have  aot 
reached  their  10th  birthlay;  and  that  tha 
next  Jnlv  it  be  enforced  up  to  tha  lltk  birtk- " 
day,  and  so  on  till  in  5  veara  tha  whole  aet 
would  be  in  force.  If  they  ware  naabia  to 
comply  with  such  a  plan,  we  anggast  that 
alternative  regulations  should  be  drawa  ap 
by  the  different  city  Boards  and  sabadttad 
to  the  respective  Committees  of  tha  CoaaeU 
of  Public  lostruetion  for  thair  approval. 

A  school  census  is  an  integral  part  of  aaeh 
an  attendance  aet.  Your  Commlttea  haa  aotod 
with  great  satisfaction  tha  vary  eomaaada- 
ble  efforu  of  the  Buperintandent  to  gat  a 
more  exact  censur  and  to  aecure  one  from  tha 
cities  where  this  duty  has  baaa  aagleetad  1' 
the  past.  Such  a  census  can  ba  nude  ▼erj 
exact;  in  England  practically  every  child  U 
enumerated,  the  last  to  Le  caught  bolng  tha 
children  of  the  men  who  work  and  live  oa 
canal  barges. 

The  Deputy   Minister    of    EdneaUoa    for 
Manitoba  tells  ns  that  "the  school  Board  of 
Winnipeg  takes  a  careful  census  of  ehildraa 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years, 
annually  in  May.    The  reports  of  tha  «ieaaaa. 
enumerators    show   the  aehoola   the   children 
are  alleged   to   attend.    When   theae  reporto 
are  m,  a  *taff  of  elerka  checks  tham  earafnlly 
with  the  attendanee  registors  of  the  sehoola. 
If  the  parent  of  a  child  reports  the  ehild  aa 
attending  a  certain  school  and  the  raeorda  do 
not  show  this  to  be  the  cas^  an  attendaaee 
officer  Ukes  the  matter  ia  hand  and  gate  the 
'cts...     We    havfc    found    this    taking    of 
I  e  census  and  the  close  cheeking  of  it  in 
Winnipeg  worth  all  it  easts  th.a  board  aad 
more.   The  number  of  ehildrea  not  at  aehool 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  in  naarly 
all  these  eases  now  there  are  ample  gronads 
for   the  child's  absence.     Prior  to  our  flnrt 
Act  looking  to  the  regulaticm  of  attendaaee. 
Winnipeg  was   supposed   to  supply  ua  with 
certain  figures  and  these  were  saeorod  aaa- 
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Imb  Mrantia, 


r**  effita  wd  wtn  far 

-,-^ ,  M  WM  nnrti  wh«a  tU  ti-*t 

mitmuM  WM  fktm''.  Tti«  tltr  of  Lgad>B, 
apglMrf  k  4lTM«d  l»t«  abottt  im*\n  dto- 
mMs  for  lh«  pnrpoM  of  taking  tho  eoDiua. 
Tm  oaoMoraton  go  aroaad  i,om  hooM  to 
hMua  aad  if  tboy  flad  a  houM  cloMd  thoy 
koop  oa  vMttag  the  homo  uatll  they  got 
Um  iaformatioa 

Ja  arbaa  coatMo  having  a  tuffielont  popu- 
hitloa  (oajr,  10,000  or  aioro),  it  it  rocommond 
•4^tkst  thoro  bo  ootabliihod  «  loral  Bar«au 
of  Atkool  Attondaaeo,  rooponilble  to  the 
OaMral  Boroau.  Tho  Proviaeial  OoverDmont, 
mumtlk  tto  Ik^utmmtt  of  rnbUc  Xuine- 
ttaa,  aUcM  Appoiat  tho  hoad  of  thU  bureau; 
tkooombiaod  Proteotuit  Boardo  and  the  com- 
kUod  Oatholie  School  Boardi  of  tho  diotriet 
•onrod,  might  appoint  each  one  member.  At 
MO  m>OBM  of  iitrh  a  body  wai  not  rontemp- 
Mtod  whoa  tho  proaont  proviitono  for  tho  oup- 
port  of  odneatioB  were  framed,  the  govern- 
■0»t  ahoold  rapplement  the  grant  to  the  var- 
tOM  Boardo  to  meet  their  ihare  of  the  ex- 
poaao  of  ouch  a  bureau, 

11j»tty  it  If  urged  that  an  attendance  law 
OU  bo  offoctivo  ''Blv  when  there  ara  provid- 
ed la  the  Act  '.ei  for  all,  from  higbeot 
to  Jowcot,  who  fa<  o  do  their  duty  in  iu  en- 
forcoaioBt. 

AiraWBBB    TO    lOiCI    ABOUlCUfTB 

AOAOm  AW  AtTBHDAHOB 

LAW 

It  haa  oft*n  been  argued,  ami  apparently 
many  people  have  been  lod  to  believe  that  an 
MtMoaaee  law  would  neeeiBarily  deprive 
tho  parent  of  the  right  to  control  hU  child. 
n**  "*  ■n»ly»e  thii  contention  and  leewhat 
it  Many  Inyolvea,  according  to  the  iK-hemo 
wo  have  outlined.  Our  plan  altowi  great  free- 
•Ml  to  the  parent  in  the^holeo  of  oohools. 
ftaotieally  all  over  the  country  we  find 
Oatboltc  Md  Protestant  Schools  in  the  aame 
mualeipality;  we  have  alM>  given  the  great- 
oat  pMible  freedom  to  private  achooU  to  go 
OB  with  their  work.  A  law  which  gives  so 
"Hieh  freedom  in  the  choice  of  schools  can 
not  moaa  oWigatory  schools,  as  it  might  mean 
w  France  where  so  many  private  schools  have 
booa  elosod.  This  h'>«sted  right  of  the  rmrent 
resolves  itself  ua(''.,-  our  scheme  into  the  »up- 
pooed  right  of  tU  parent  to  refuse  an  educa 
Mon  to  his  child  altogether.  The  answer  to 
saeh  an  anndhihatic  principle  has  been  no  well 
given  by  Mr.  Northrup,  the  former  Secret- 
ory of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education, 
;?*\'^®»''"*'**  '*  '■■"""  t"**  publications  of  the 
unitod  States  Bureau  of  Education.  "It  in- 
t«rferffi  with  the  liberty  of  wireuts.  I  reply, 
It  ought  to,  when  th«y  are  incapaciuteil  by 
vseo  or  other  causes  for  the  performance  of 
Wioatial  duties  as  parents.  Many  other  laws 
limit  poraonal  liberty...  If  the  law  may  pro- 


hibit tk«  ewaor  frmn  prMtiaiag  enMHr  ipoa 
hia  bono  or  os.  It  aiay  roalrttla  tho  pwoat 
from  dwarfing  tho  mlad  aad  dabasiM^tka 
rbaraetor  of  his  child.  If  tho  ototo  tny  |m- 
priaoB  aad  paalah  Javoailo  erimiaala.  It  may 
remove  tho  oaHtos  of  th^r  erima  aad  Ita  tm- 
•equonces  of  loao,  injury  aad  sham*.  TkaoUU 
haa  rijAU  wkieh  not  ovaa  a  paroat  bumt  vial- 
ate.  He  may  aot  rob  kla  eklTd  of  thaiaorod 
right  of  a  good  odneatloB.  Tho  law  wauM 
justly  punish  a  pareat  for  sUrv.ag  kla  eklld. 
an^l  nM>re  mischiof  ia  doBo  by  atarvla*  tka 
mind  than  by  famishiag  tho  body.  Tkarickt 
of  a  parent  to  his  «hildroB  is  foaadod  oa  Ua 
ability  and  dispositioa  to  aupply  thdr  waala 

"*'  I^y.'^r'^. ""■''•  WhoaTAr^Tt  iTST 
qualified  by  iBtsmperaaeo,  eraolty,  or  iaaaa- 
ity  society  justlv  assumej  the  control  of  tho 
ehihiren.  In  ancient  Oreeee  the  law  gav .  oa- 
limitod  authority  to  tho  father  over  hi  off- 
tpriag.  The  same  is  true  ia  oomo  so  aibar- 
tijaroiM  nations  now.  In  all  Chriotlan  laada 
the  rights  of  the  parents  are  hold  to  Imalr 
certain  correlative  duties,  aad  tho  duty  to 
rr'i''**.".i*  "  P»ri"vo  as  tho  duty  to  fowl 
and  clothe.  Nogloetod  children,  whoa  a«t 
orphans  in  fact,  are  virtually  such,  tkoir  par- 

i,5»«?  Jk  VV  ,"  ^'^J*-  f'"  State  ahoold 
protect  the  helpless,  and  oq>oeia)ly  thoso,  Ita 
defenceless  wards,  who  otherwiN  will  ba 
vicious  as  well  as  weak". 

2-    That  it  is  a  step  towards  neutral  schools. 
MiZ*        ^    »««»««ry    eooBoetimi    betwooa 
oWi^tory  attemlancti  and  neutral  aeboola.  Our 
sehemo  is  based  on  tho  preaant  kw.    Bobio  of 
r.  4i.*V°''*"*  "opportera  of  the  former  among 
catholim  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  steps  that 
would  mult  in  a  ayatom  of  aehoofa  in  whlofc 
religioua    educaition    waa    not   a   part    of   tho 
course.  Among  Protestant  supporters  there  is  a 
movement  for  moral  and  religious  exercises  be- 
ing accorded  a  greater  share  of  attention  than 
at  prcwnt.     Moreover    England    and  Belgium 
at   least    among  countries   that  have   adopt- 
ed attondanoe  hiws,  have  aehools  ttat  aj»  anp- 
ported  In  whole  or  in  part  by  atato  granta.  bat 
administered  ahd  controlled  by  religions  do- 
nominations.  There  no  doubt  are  some  advocates 
of    an    attendanflci   law    who   favour    aentral 
schools.     It   would  aeem   nwjch  wiaor  for  op- 
ponenU  of  neutral  sehools  to  study  wHh  an- 
biaoed  minds  the  eonditlona  in  Quebee,  which 
can  bo  remedied,  and  remedied  by  an  attendance 
law  alone,  and  to  ponder  carefully  "»  educa- 
tional and  Utoracy  atatktico  of  va    .ua  la-'da 
under  such  law*.    Such  a  study  woulc    ietannloo 
for  them   whether  tho  eeasation  of  their  op- 
position to  thi«  kmg  delayed  reform  and  their 
**P£^al  of  an  attendaiK«  law  on  some  auch 
scheme  as  ours   would  not  remove  some  of  the 
strongest  arguments  of  the  supportem  of  noutral 
schools.  Moreover  the  reform  is  sure  to  come, 
and  opposUioa  to  a  modarate  maaaoia  <m.  Urn 
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H»«  of  the  pNMot  dokl  ajrateiii  is  only  gouta 
to  tern  to  atren^hen  the  party  of  the  ultim 
r»<lical4  who  demantl  neutral  eehools. 

3.  That  It  arroiiat€s  new  power  to  the  j{ot- 
«rniiient.  It  ougM  to.  So  do  all  hygienic  meas- 
npea  and  laws  for  the  abatement  of  nuiaaneea. 
Ignoraaoe  is  more  harmful  than  the  wont 
naisaoee  and  more  deadly  than  the  worst  bodily 
«>«*gion.  The  welfare  of  the  whole  state  is 
boimd  up  in  the  education  of  the  children;  On 
what  other  (pround  can  the  state  impose  a  tax 
on  business  organisations,  bachelors,  spinsters 
to  provide  educaition  for  the  children  of  others! 
But  if  the  state  is,  as  is  everywhere  recognised, 
so  concerned,  -then  as  Hon.  Dr.  Cody  said  at  tho 
Toronto  Exhibition,  "to  neglect  tho  child  is 
not  on'.y  criminal  but  nationally  suicidal." 
How  can  any  one  conscientiously  oppose  tho 
only  means  known  to  thf  state  of  fulfilling 
this  fundamental  duty  to  its  children! 


CHILD  LABOUB  LAW 

Your   Committee    was    also    given    tho    tasli 
of    studying  the    child    labour  law    of     this 
Province.    We   noted  with  gratification   that 
the  principle  of  compulsion  had  already  been 
given  legislative  effect  here  in  a  small  way 
what  W8  are  asking  for,  both  in  the  matter 
of  an  attendance  law  and  a  better  child  la- 
bour law,  18  only  an  extension  of  a  principle 
that   has  already   been  granted.    The  labour 
law  so   far  cs    it   affects   child   labour,   was 
passed  only  in  1909.  It  was  amended  in  1910. 
School  Attendant  and  Child  Labour  Laws 
are  always   closely    related.    An    effectively 
enforced  child  labour  law  removes  one  of  the 
chief  incentives  for  children  to  leave  school; 
but  such  a  labor  law,  however  perfect,  does 
not  solve  the  matter  of  attendance.    The  two 
must  be  considered  as  correlatives.    We  find 
they  were  so  considered  in  Mr.  Fijiher's  Bill 
in   England;  when  he  raised   the  compulsory 
age  and  swept  away  all  exemptions,  he  had 
to  raise  the  statutory  age   for   child  labour. 

.V.  Tk''"''J,^'"*,\°^  ^^^  ^'"'^^'l  S'at^"  ot  Amer- 
ica the  child  labour  law  is  administered  by  the 
achool  attendance  officers. 
rJ,°^l  Committee  beg«  to  report  that  our  own 
«..i  ,sf«  •'  ^"*'  "^  "contained  ia  B.  S.  P.  Q. 
.isjj-dSdS,  IS  a  most  simple  enactment  and 
very  imperfect  indeed.  It  is  not  comprehen- 
sive enough;  It  prohibits  the  employnient  of 

establishments  only.  In  the  interpretative 
section  the  words  "industrial  estahlishmenls" 
mean  practually  nothing  more  than  a  factory 
or  workshop  or  any  part  of  either.  That  is 
too  narrow  a  restriction;  it  does  not  regulate 
the  employment  of  chiMren,  or  afford  them 
any  protection,  in  business  offices,  stores 
on  carts  in  hotels;  it  absolutely  ignores 
all  street  ^occupations  in  which  boys  often 
work  for  themselves,  in  such  trades  as  that 
of  i.cw8boys,  bootblack    or    messenger    boy 


MB.  OUYON,  THB  CHIEF  INSPEOTOB  OF 
INDUSTBIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  tmim 
the  Act.  admits  the  imperfeetloBS  of  the  Act' 
in  his  191S  report  b«  says  that  thara  "ABI. 
STILL  IN  OtJB  8TBEETS  AND  PUWJ<! 
t^^J^A"  ''°°  MANY  OHILDBBN  WHOM 
NO  BB0ULATI0N8  GOVBBN  AT  PBBa 
ENT ' '. 

Your  Committee  believes  a  more  comprehen- 
sive law  is  an  immediate  necessity  and  for 
such  a.n  enactment  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  law 
of  New  Hampshbe. 

W  e  do  not  think  that  the  age  of  14  is  hivh 
enough  for  girls  to  be  allowed  to  m  to  work 
in  factories.  Mr.  Ctayon  in  his  1916  raport 
pleads  for  an  enactment  for  Qnebee  to  nMsa 
the  age  to  16  for  girls,  and  cites  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  States  of  the  UJ8.A.  demaad 
that  age. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  age  certificate  de- 
manded by  our  child  labour  law  is  most  un- 
satisfactory and  in  most  cases  is  only  a  mare 
sham.  Such  a  certificate  is  not  demanded  in 
all  cases  but  is  left  to  the  wish  of  the  In- 
spector. The  Inspectors  themselves  admit  that 
parents  and  children  often  falsify  these  ear- 
t:f.cate«.  We  believe  that  the  child  laboW 
an(l  school  attendance  laws  should  work  to- 
gether here  and  that  a  regular  statement 
from  the  school  should  be  demanded  in  the 
case  of  all  children  at  work,  and  that  mere 
statements  signed  by  the  parents  shuld  be 
forever  aboI.8he<l.  When  the  child  is  firrt  en^ 
polled  there  is  not  the  same  incentive  to  falsi- 
fy the  age  as  there  is  when  the  <hild  has  a 
chance  to  go  to  work. 

Our  law  forbids  the  employment  under  Id 
yea^s  of  age  of  any  boy  ot  girl  who  ^  nil 
road  or  write  fluently.  The  intent  of  that 
enactment  is    a.lmirable,    to    keep    chUdrea 

burth^e'L"*?  V  T'^  ".^^  •"'^*  no  educati^, 
but  the  standard  .*e<}uire.l  is  so  indefinite  a^ 

«Kr  l,"/*""'^  ™*'*"™-  The  Inspector  ia  not 
obliged  to  test  the  children.  TheWier  plaw 
to  give  such  a  test  is  in  the  schioi:  As  the 
Catholic  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Magnan  fnasa 
377  of  1916  report)   so  well  .uggSTtTiCS 

Ztrl^'  "'"""''/«  required  ^r^htwrM 
under  16  years  of  age  (2  yeais  above  the 
compulsory  age)  a.  a  prelimiliary  to  entori"! 
?hi.  iy^-  J""  Committee  begs  to  reechS 
this  a^imirable  suggestion,  which  is  Uw  in 
most  countries  and  states.  The  ages  and  the 
educational  stan.lard  should  correVnd  with 
those  of  the  attendance  law;  a  child  could  go 
to  work  after  14  if  he  had  passed  OrafS 
5  or  after  15  if  he  had  only  paised  Grade  4 

We  also  ask  Convention  to  recommend  to 
the  Government  that  section  .3838  of  the  lab- 
our  law  be  rescinded  immediately  after  the 
war.  This  section  allows  the  Inspector  to 
grant  extended  facilities  so  that  for  a  period 
of  6  weeks  a  child  can  be  forced  to  work  12 
hours  per  day  or  72  hours  per  week. 
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nma  SLumraABT  idvoation 

Attluragfa  the  abolition  of  fef  in  the  public 
lehook  is  sot  »  neeeaMry  aeeomp»nlnient  of 
etMopnlsorj  aohool  attendanee  it  it  a  natural 
and  a  dedrable  one.   The  province  of  Quebec 
reeogniEee  the  existence  of  large  families  aa 
a  pnbUc  and  social  benefit,  for  how  otherwise 
caa  the  bonus  paid  to  the  parents  of  l&rge 
families  be  justified  f   Yet  the  only  province 
In  the  Dominion  which   takes  this  etand,  is 
the  only  one  which  later  on  penalizes  these 
>am«  parents  through  a  charge  of  so  much  per 
child   for    its   education    in    the   Elementary 
Bcheols.    Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding; 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  funds  that  such  is  the 
case,  for  do  we  not  boast  that  the  financial 
f«sition  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  one  of 
the  beet,  if  not  thf  very  best,  of  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada!   Surely  it  must  be  that  the 
inertia  of  tradition  has  blinded  the  eyes  of 
our  people   to  the  significance  of  facts!    Is 
not  a  child-population  whose  mental,  physical 
and  moral  nature  has  been  d«veiloped  and  ex- 
panded  through   education   of  vastly  greater 
potential  value  to  the  state  economically,  so- 
cially and  morally  than  j)ne  whose  abilities 
and  intelligence  are  but  slightly  developed! 
The  germ  of  free  education   is  already  con- 
tained in  our  school  law  and  it  has  sprouted 
into  a  hardy  growth  in  some  districts..    The 
law   (2745)   now  states  that   School  Commis- 
sioners and  Trustees  may  abolish  the  month- 
ly fee.    School  fees  have  been  abolished  in  the 
schools  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Boards 
of  Montreal,  probably  elsewhere  as  well.     But 
is  it  not  time  to  sweep  the  whole  system  of 
fees  in  all  Board  Schools  out  of  existence  and 
in  lieu  thereof  supplement  the  grants  to  di- 
stricts  sufficiently    to   wmpensate    them    in 
whole  or  in  part  for  their  lossf    The  suppj«- 
mentary  grant  might  be  based  "upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  shall  take  account  both  of  the  re- 
lative   cost    of    education    and    the    relative 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  district  concerned, 
giving  greater  aid  to  those  districts  in  which 


p«r  head  of  population  the  comparative  ex- 
penditure for  educational  purposes  is  exeeaa- 
ive  as  compared  with  the  valuation",  f Word- 
ing, page  XV  of  circular  417  from  the  Dop't 
(Britain)  regarding  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1908.] 

PKB8BNT  STATUS  OF  THB  QVnSSTIOM 
IN  qUBBEO 

Your  Committee  feels  assured  that  the  time 
of  the  final  adoption  of  a  School  Attendance 
Act  is  appreciably  nearer  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time  the  question  had  lain  prac- 
tically dormant  for  a  number  of  years.  Dur- 
injr  the  past  twelve  months  a  number  of 
widely  varying  organizations  and  bodies  be- 
sides our  own  have  di8cus8e<l  the  question;  it 
has  been  strongly  advocated  in  Parliament, 
where  a  very  favorable  impression  was  made 
and  where  there  was  much  less  opposition 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the 
new.spapers  than  was  the  ease  at  the  time  of 
tlie  last  diseusaion  of  the  question  in  1912, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  re- 
forms advocated  were  much  more  sweeping  than 
on  the  former  occasion. 

The  cause  however  is  far  from  won.  There 
is  need  for  wide  dissemination  of  information, 
for  much  diplomatic  advocacy  in  private  and 
in  public  by  all  who  are  or  can  be  made  in- 
tereste.1  in  public  education  and  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  youth  in  Quebec. 

Hespectfully  submitted, 
IRVING  O.  VINCENT,  Con«en«r. 
W.  C.  R.  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 
ELSON  r.  REXFOBD. 
C.  A.  ADAMS. 
AMY  NORBIS. 
SINCLAIR  LAIRD. 
ISABEL  E.  BRITTAIN. 
ELIZABETH  A.  IRWIN. 
I.  GAMMELL. 
W.  O.  ROTHNEY. 

October  1st,  1918. 


